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THE STORY OF OUR MISSIONS. 


CHAPTER IX. 


PROGRESS IN HINDUSTAN—THE FIRST CON- 
VERTS IN BURMAH. 


Second childhood is often as beautiful as 
first. When the world is thoroughly civilized 
and Christianized, I think we shall hear of 
the adoption of homeless old men into fami- 
lies as grandfathers, as we now hear of the 
adoption of infants, as children and grand- 
children, and people will watch the man who 
is ripening into an angel with the same inter- 
est and tenderness they now give the child 
who is ripening into a man. 

Everything has to make way for an old man 
as for a baby; but in a well regulated house- 
hold things are much more flexible than they 
are generally supposed to be. Grandpa Sears 
had not been in the house two weeks, before it 
was as natural to Katie to place his chair by 
the fire, and shake up his cushion, and comb 


his thick white hair, and dust his room, and 
in a thousand ways keep a half-motherly, 
half-daughterly watch over him, as to carry 
on her studies, or as it had been in weeks 
past to read novels or crochet tidies. 

And in many ways Grandpa Sears helped. 
The frequent spectacle and hat and cane 
hunts were excellent discipline for the chil- 
dren; the many ways in which even little 
Minnie had to yield her way to Grandpa were 
teaching her unselfishness, very much as a 
new baby would have done; only there was 
no one to incur the risk the last baby always 
runs of being spoiled itself while endeavor- 
ing to educate other people ; and then, Grand- 
pa had lived when missions began, and the 
early missionary histories which, in Katie’s 
mind, had ranked with those of the crusades 
or the Reformation, grew real and present 
as she talked with him, and her missionary 
zeal kindled more than ever. 
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But missionary zeal was no longer a thing 
to be laid on the shelf for future use. ‘‘To 
do the best and kindest things I can to every- 
body, here, or in India, or anywhere else,” 
was a definition of the missionary work that 
was rapidly working its way into Katie’s 
daily life. And it was surprising how much 
more interesting everything around her be- 
came in consequence, her Sunday school class, 
her neighbors, Ida’s pet widows and babies 
and sick people, the children of the family, 
everybody. 

And while Katie was learning that there 
were souls to save here as well as in India, 
Ida was beginning to see that, as God looked 
at things, the importance of ‘any particular 
field of labor did not depend upon the fact 
that she was in it, and that a work that would 
be practical where she lived might not be 
wholly visionary ten thousand miles away. 
So it was not an unusual thing now that she 
placed the chairs and called the group to- 
gether to listen to Mrs. Bancroft’s story. 

‘‘The Serampore beehive was never busier 
than in 1818 and the ten years that followed. 
In 1810, the missionaries had founded ‘The 
Benevolent Institution,” an unsectarian school 
for a class of little vagabonds who swarmed 
in some of the Calcutta streets; heathen in 
fact, Catholic in name, mixing Hindu and 
European blood, and despised by both races 
alike. Now they enlarged this school. 

In 1818 they started a monthly Magazine 
in Bengali, and to their surprise it was wel- 
comed by government. Then followed the 
Sumarchar Durpun, or Mirror of News,—the 
first Bengali newspaper. Next came the 
“Friend of India,” a monthly in English, 
which, as a weekly, still lives. Then was 
started the Serampore College, a splendid 
building, designed especially for the educa- 
tion of Christian youth for the ministry, but 
opened to heathen youth as well. The year 
1820 developed a savings bank, and the same 
year Mr. Ward, returning from a collecting 
tour in England, brought with him a steam- 
engine, which the Hindus greeted as ‘the 
English fire-god.’ In this year too, Carey 
founded the Agricultural Society of India, 
beginning with but four members. Now it 
is one of the permanent institutions of the 
country, and at its anniversaries Carey’s 


name was toasted next after those of the 
members of the Royal family. 

He had a splendid Botanical Garden now, 
with plants from all parts of the world. Two 
years later he was elected a member of the 
Geological, the Linnzean and the Horticultur- 
al Societies of England.” 

‘“*T like all that,” remarked Clarence, pat- 
ronizingly. ‘‘How much the missionaries 
might do for the promotion of civilization 
and science, if they would only give their 
minds to it.” 

“Christianity always creates a demand for 
civilization and science, which is pretty sure 
to be supplied somehow,” replied Mrs. Ban- 
croft; ‘‘but the missionaries had other work 
than supplying it. Dr. Marshman had fin- 
ished his Chinese Bible in 1822, and was now 
busy with a theological discussion with Ram- 
mohun Roy. Carey was past sixty, but ac- 
tive as ever, and constantly on the scent for 
new missionary openings. 

I doubt whether any one but a Christian 
would have had charity broad enough to em- 
brace at once Benares and the Battas, but to 
each of these missionaries were now sent. 

Brahminism was the offspring, not of a 
man, but of a race, and an era; so its truest 
present representative is not an individual, 
butacity. Benaresis Brahminism incarnate. 
At once ‘the Athens and the Rome of India,’ 
priests and pundits swarm in its streets, pil- 
grims and students flock to its gates. The 
world rests on a tortoise; but Benares is no 
part of the world. It issupported by a point — 
of Siva’s trident, and is undisturbed by the 
convulsions of the tortoise orhis burden. So 
the Brahmins taught till 1803, when an irrey- 
erent earthquake proved the contrary, by 
giving the holy city a good shaking. Here, 
yogas ago, fell part of the body of Siva’s 
wife Sati, after Vishnu had cut it into fifty- 
one pieces. Here, six hundred years before 
Christ, under a Bodi tree, Sakyamuni, or 
Gaudama, became the Buddha. Here, when 
Buddhism was expelled from India, the Brah- 
mins made their seat. Here, to-day, Hindus, 
whose bodies are the prey of disease, or 
whose souls are stained with murder, or . 
whose minds have begun to yield to the 
Christian heresy, are sent to be cured. 

Let us enter it with Mr. Smith in 1817. 
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We must approach it carefully. 
A fellow traveller may join you 
anywhere on your route, whom 
a very little money or a pair of 
ear-rings will convince of his 
duty to offer you in sacrifice to 
his goddess. The city is sacred 
to Siva, but it has special charms 
for Kali’s pet children; for rich 
pilgrims, good subjects for their 
art, haunt the avenues that lead 
to it; and then, should they, by 
mistake, kill a Brahmin, they * 
may yet be saved, dying within 
its limits. Its streets are nar- 
row and blocked. The lazy white 
bulls that lie at large in them are 
fully aware that they are divine. 
Punch them very gently, if at 
all, or you will mourn your im- 
pudence. Do not hold anything 
you value in your hand, or you 
may find yourself making an un- 
willing offering to some sacred 
monkey who pounces upon you 
from a temple roof. Leave your 


carriage outside ; Benares streets 
are too narrow for a vehicle with 
wheels. At every corner and un- 
der every green tree a god waits 


patiently for offerings. More 

than fifteen hundred temples of 

the gods invite you. From the 

tall red houses and stores, pic- 

tured gods in gaudy colors look 

downupon you. Allaround you 

clamor impatiently servants of 

the gods, not only white bulls 2 

and chattering monkeys, but sa- 

cred beggars, blind men, deaf 

men, lame men, men with bodies == 

twisted into every torturesome 

position that human or fiendish 

ingenuity couldinvent. It really 

does not belong to the same world with other 
cities. They are chiefly collections of people ; 
Benares is an idea rather. Half its people 
gain their support from religious rites or of- 
ferings. Other cities may be converted with 
their inhabitants; but when the inhabitants 
of Benares are converted, the city itself must 
fall. 


It was rather as a centre of influence than 
as a ripe harvest field, that Mr. Smith com- 
menced his forty years of labor there; but 
amid the babbling and chattering of priests 
and gods, the voice of the Spirit was heard. 

‘I will leave all my friends and be instruct- 
ed in the knowledge of Christ,’ said a Brah- 
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min, after hearing the gospel; and, as 
he spoke, he threwfaway a stone god. 

‘In eighty years hence the worship of 
Gunga will vanish,’ predicted a second. 

‘Come home and dine with me,’ said 
a third,— words in which} the priests 
must have read a prophecy the most 
terrible of all. 

Soon the Brahmin was baptized, and 
before long a little church of twelve 
gathered around the missionary.” 

*“‘Now about the Battas,” said Edith, 
‘‘Who were they, and who went to 
them?” 

They were in the northern part of the 
Island of Sumatra, and held about the 
same relation to the Bengalis that the 
wolf dog holds to the poodle. The 
nineteenth century had left them quite 
untouched, unless indeed we may trace 
in them something of its liberality. 
When the English captured the island, 
the Battas sent word to them to know 
of what religion they were to be. They 
had three gods, brothers, in whom they 
believed and whom they respected alike ; 


but their worship they gave to the devil. 

If a friend was sick, a stuffed image was 
made and thrown out to the devil, in the 
hope that he would be, cheated into the 
belief that he had got the man, and so }// 
leave contentedly. They were kind to // 
their friends; criminals and enemies |// | 


they ate, usually alive. They were not} | 
literary. During his first visit Mr. Bur-. 

ton writes, ‘There are not less than fifty 
persons, sitting] or standing near me 
watching the motions of my fingers on 

this sheet, the purport of which they are 

not able to discover.’ For amusements 
they had something like quoits,a game _ 
of ‘chickens’ played with recently be- - 
headed hens, which I will not describe, —= 
lest I add to the gambling resources of 
America, and cockfights, at which the chief 
rajah presided. 

In this interesting neighborhood Mr. and 
Mrs. Burton made their home. Mr. Burton 
learned the Battak language, which no white 
man had ever learned before, and translated 
parts of the Bible into it. He givesacurious 
commentary of one of their rajahs upon the 


A MOHAMMEDAN. 
ten commandments, which he had caused a 
native to read before him. 

‘Well, but,’ said the rajah, ‘if the white 
people, and Chinese, and Hindus and Battas 
should with one heart adopt all these com- 
mandments, spears, swords and guns would 
be of no further use. We might throw them 
away, or make hoes of them.’ 
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Between these two extremes, lay two 
other stations in Sumatra, among the Mo- 
hammedans, the spirited little band at Chit- 
tagong, four stations in Bengal, and six in 
other parts of Hindustan. Their schools 
counted ten thousand pupils; the stations 
were gaining, some rapidly, some steadily, 
some only enough to make good the loss of 
those whom God took home.” 

‘But didn’t they have converts with expe- 
riences now, such as they used to have at 
first ?” asked Edith. 


‘*I presume nearly every one of the twelve 
hundred baptized had an experience as inter- 
esting as Krishna Pal’s or Gokul’s; but con- 
verts being common now, they were not sure 
of having them written. Here is one, told 
to Mr. Rowe at Dijah, by a convert one eve- 
ning, when they were talking a little sadly 
of the small number then inquiring. 

‘For judgment Iam come into the world, 
that they which see not might see and that 
they which see might be made blind,’ Rupdas 
quoted. 


‘How were your eyes opened?’ asked Mr. 
Rowe. 

Then followed the experience. 

‘My parents were worshippers of idols, 
and for this purpose always kept them in one 
corner of the house. When I was a boy, 
they would frequently say to me, ‘You must 
bow to the god,’ and I followed their advice ; 
but the whole of my worship amounted to 
nothing more than repeating what I had 
heard others say. When I was about fifteen, 
I felt a strong desire to know what was right ; 
my mind became more enlightened, and I 
rejected idol worship. These convictions 
were first produced by reading attentively 
some of the Hindu shasters, in which the 
worshipping of images made of wood and 
stone was forbidden. The way there exhib- 
ited was a system of good works. I resolved 
npon adopting this system in the most rigid 
manner. I abstained from flesh, liquors, and 
all sensual indulgences, adhered to truth in 
all I said, and was particularly cautious not 
to inflict pain upon any living being. I sent 
my wife to her relations, left my father’s 
house, and became a Fakir. I travelled a 


great deal, in the hope of gaining more 


knowledge respecting God and the way of 
salvation. I was then in the habit of regu- 
larly praying to God two or three times a 
day. The substance of my prayer was, 
‘Great God! Iam a sinner! I am helpless! 
I repent of my sins. Give me food. Give 
me raiment. Keep me from evil. Keep me 
in health. Forgive my sins. Deliver me 
from sin. Take me to heaven.’ 


‘For about twelve years I was tolerably 
satisfied with this system of good works. At 
this period I was led to think more on what I 
was doing to obtain salvation, and I had 
many misgivings of mind on the subject; 
and the more I thought, the more my mind 
became unsettled. While in this state of 
mind, I had a dream. I thought I saw a per- 
son come to me, clothed in white, and saying, 
‘Go to some of the English people, and in- 
quire of them respecting salvation.’ When I 
awoke, I related this dream to my friends. 
They ridiculed me much, and told me I was 
gone mad. I took a journey to Calcutta, 
and returned in about a year. I then repeat- 
ed my determination to go to some sahib 
to inquire respecting the way of salva- 
tion. My friends treated me as before, ex- 
cept one (Sib dass, who was afterward bap- 
tized) who agreed to accompany me. We 
proceeded to Dinapore. When we arrived 
opposite the mission premises, I walked 
Backward and forward in the public road, 
thinking within myself, ‘there are many sa- 
hibs, to which house shall I go?” While re- 
volving this over in my mind, the native 
schoolmaster came to me, and asked me to 
go into his school. Soon after, Sib dass took 
up the New Testament and read part of our 
Lord’s sermon on the mount. I then asked, 
‘What kind of a book is this?’ The school- 
master replied, ‘This is the word of God for 
every one to hear.’ I told him this was the 
very thing I came to inquire about. 

‘Brethren Brindaband and Karim now en- 
tered into conversation with me. The next 
day was Lord’s day, and I attended Hindus- 
tani worship. What I heard and read came 
home to my heart. I renounced my caste, 
ate and drank with the brethren, and re- 
solved to become a disciple of Christ. Sib 
dass did the same. When all this reached 
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the ears of my friends, many of them came 
to me, prostrated themselves at my feet, and 
entreated me with tears to return to them. 
However, I was determined to become a 
member of Christ. When they found noth- 
ing would induce me to return, they gave me 
a deal of abuse, and left me.’ 

About the same time Dr. Carey tells us of 
a Calcutta inquirer, who had been in the 
habit of wearing a number of necklaces of 
snake’s bones, and for four years had not 
spoken a word. Now he broke his own per- 
petual silence, threw away his necklaces, and 
came out into the street like other people. 
At first, as he walked with John Peter, sever- 
al of the principal men of the city came out 
and bowed down before him; but they soon 
found out their mistake. The man without 
the snake bones was not worth worshipping. 
All this was the result of a tract. 

At the same time, a Kulin Brahmin came 
to the mission house, staid long enough to 
read Matthew and Mark, and left, over per- 
suaded by a rich brother. Three years passed, 
and aman came slowly walking up to the 
house of Panchu, a native assistant, and 
spoke the word, ‘Brother.’ 

‘Who are you?’ asked Panchu. 

‘I am Bagangi, the Brahmin, and I am 
come with my life in my hand,’ was the an- 
swer. 

For weeks he remained, apparently caring 
for nothing except the study of religion. 
Then he was baptized. 

Once, after that, Bagangi laughed at the 
uncouth language that a poor old disciple 
used in prayer. Panchu reproved him. At 
once the proud Brahmin knelt and asked for- 
giveness of the poor feringa, whom, a few 
months before, he would not have honored 
with a touch of his toe. 

And the crust of heathenism was softening. 
At Dinagepore one man sold out a large stock 
of gods, to be used for grinding paint. ‘If 
we do not become Christians, our grandchil- 
dren will,’ said the heathen of Chittagong. 
‘Christianity will sometime overspread the 
earth,’ said the priests of Benares; ‘but then,’ 
they added, ‘Vishnu will become incarnate 
and destroy all things.’ 

In 1827 the Serampore Union separated 
from the Missionary Society.” 


‘So that is how the controversy came out, 
is it?” asked Clarence. 

‘No. Among Christians a controversy 
never ‘comes out,’ till it is settled; but for ten 
years the two Societies labored apart. Most 
of the stations on the main land remained 
with Serampore; Calcutta and the islands, 


with the Society. 
These ten years before the separation were 


rich, especially in ingathered sheaves. In 
1821 Mrs. Carey’s beautiful life was ended. 
In 1822 Krishna Pal, the first convert, closed 
his twenty years of steady, earnest labor, 
and the same year called home Chamberlain 
and Felix Carey. In 1823 the trio was bro- 
ken by the sudden death of Ward. The 
same year Rowe at Dijah, Peacock at Chit- 
tagong, and Harle, a promising young mis- 
sionary who had just entered on the work, 
died, while from all the stations came news 
of converts who had died, joyful in Christ, 
converts who, had the gospel message come a 
few years later, would have died begging 
to have their mouths filled with sacred mud, 
or calling despairingly on the names of 
Krishna and Rama.” 

‘‘Now let us hear about your missionaries, 


‘Grandpa,” said Katie, as Mrs. Bancroft laid 


aside the papers she usually kept by her for 
reference while telling the story. 

‘*My missionaries! Well, we sent out two 
more in 1817, Coleman and Wheelock, gen- 
tlemen clear through, both of them. I don’t 
wonder that after Judson had gone to Bur- 
mah, Carey wrote home, ‘I don’t think we 
can expect much of the American missiona- 


ries.’ It had taken all the strength that thir 


ty years of hard work could bring, to carry 
him through starting the mission in India; 
and it didn’t seem very likely that such del+ 
cate young students as Judson and Newell 
could do anything very wonderful in Bur- 
mah; but he thought differently afterwards. 
Coleman and Wheelock were real workers 
too, began with the sailors as soon as they 
stepped on board ship, and six or seven were 
converted before they reached Calcutta. But 
they were too delicate, and Wheelock was 
taken sick before they had been there a week. 
In a year he took a voyage to Bengal for his 
health, and then one day, while his wife was 
writing, she heard the door close, and looked 
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up, and he was gone. He had become sud- 
denly deranged, and thrown himself over- 
board, and was drowned.” 

‘‘What a pity he ever started,” said Clar- 


ance. 
“I don’t know. We're apt when our 


friends die, to be glad if we’ve let them have 
what they wanted; and, if a man’s hungry 
for missionary work, I don’t know why he 
shouldn’t be gratified just as much as if he’s 
hungry for oranges; and Coleman and 
Wheelock were just that. They begged to 
be made missionaries, as another man would 
beg to be made governor. ‘I had rather be 
a missionary of the cross than a king on his 
throne,’ Wheelock wrote; and when he was 
actually in Burmah, with only one room to 
live in, he said, ‘We would rather have one 
room in Rangoon than six in Boston. We 
feel that we are highly blessed.’ Coleman 
had a similar blessing. ‘Never did a man 
famishing with hunger partake of food with 
more satisfaction, than we beheld the shores 
of Burmah,’ he wrote; and Mrs. Wheelock 
added, ‘Nothing would be more dreadful than 
the thought of returning to my native land.’” 

“Well, tastes differ,” said Clarence, taking 
advantage of one of those safe refuges that 
are open alike to all disputants. It was evi- 
dent that he merely transferred his pity for 
their unfortunate circumstances to a deeper 
pity for their unfortunate tastes. 

“I was going to tell how Ward visited us, 
and then Mrs. Judson, and how we sent out 
Dr. Price; but I guess it’s mother’s turn now.” 

“Dr. Price—was he a D. D. when he start- 
ed?” asked Walter, with suddenly awakened 
‘interest. 

“No, a medical man; such can do some 
things better than anybody else. Now moth- 


er.” 
‘The first thing to be done after Coleman 


and Wheelock landed was to build a meeting- 
house, or, as they called it, a zayat. Nowa 
zayat may mean almost anything, from a 
mere shed where people can stop, if tired or 
caught in a storm, to an elegant edifice, with 
carved and gilded ceilings and stucco floors. 
Judson’s zayat was neither. It was built of 
bamboo and thatch, with a room behind for a 
girls’ school, one in the centre for boys, and 
another in front, without door, or window, or 


partition to separate it from the roag, where 
Judson sat all day at his work. The first 
public worship was held there on the fourth 
of April, 1819. On the twenty-fifth it was 
permanently opened for public instruction in 
religion, and for a week inquirers came and 
went as plentifully and with abeut the same 
spirit with which inquirers would visit a 
Buddhist priest, should one set up a similar 
edifice by the wayside in New York or Phil- 
adelphia. 

On the first of May, out of the crowd that 
were flocking past to the great pagoda at the 
end of the road, there came into the zayat a 
young man called Moung Nau.* He had 
come the day before, but was too silent and 
reserved to be counted as an inquirer. In- 
quirers, or rather questioners, were plenty 
that day, for it was Burman worship day, 
and some of them excited strong hope; but 
on the next Sunday only one of them ‘all was 
found in the little company of thirty that 
gathered to hear Mr. Judson preach, and that 
one was Moung Nau. Most of the audience 
were restless and thoughtless; he was quiet 
and attentive. Day after day he came stead- 
ily, while others came, satisfied their curiosi- 
ty about the strange teacher, and went away, 
not to return. 

At last Mr. Judson began to hope that 
Moung Nau was really a Christian. ‘It 
seems almost too much to believe that God 
has begun to manifest his grace to the Bur- 
mans,’ he writes in his journal of May 5th, 
‘but this day I could not resist the delight- 
ful conviction that this is indeed the case. 
PRAISE AND GLORY BE TO HIS NAME FOR- 
EVERMORE. AMEN. 

On May 8th he writes: ‘Burman day of 
worship. Thronged with visitors through 
the day. Moung Nau was with me a great 
part of the day, and assisted me much in ex- 
plaining things to new comers.’ 

May 9. ‘Only two or three of all I con- 
versed with yesterday came again. Had, 
however, an assembly of thirty. In the 
course of conversation Moung Nau declared 
himself a disciple of Christ, in the presence 
of a considerable number.’ 


*Moung, Ko and Oo are merely titles—the first ap- 
plied to # young, the second to a middle-aged, and the 
third to an old man, 
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May 11. ‘Heard much to-day of the danger | the ‘Lord of life and death.” If he approved 
of introducing a new religion. Those who | of the religion, it would spread rapidly; but 
seemed most favorably disposed whispered | in the present state of things, nobody would 
me that I had better not stay in Rangoon and | dare to prosecute inquiries.’ 
talk to the common people, but go directly to| May 15. ‘Moung Nau has been with me 
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all day, as well as yesterday. He is anxious 
to be received into our company, and thinks 
it a great privilege to be the first among the 
Burmans in professing the religion of Christ.’ 

On the sixth of June he sent to the mis- 
sionaries, of his own accord, a letter, telling 
of his faith in Christ, giving a clear view of 
the Christian religion, and asking baptism. 

Two weeks later, before the sleepy eyes of 
a stone Gaudama, who kept guard over the 
artificial pond near by, the first Burman con- 
vert was baptized. 

Perhaps it was well for the early Burman 
converts that the god they had worshipped 
had always been entirely indifferent to the 
question whether he was worshipped or not, 
that they had no Gunga to rise up in an angry 
inundation and overwhelm them, no Kali to 
send pestilence among them to punish them 
for forsaking her. It is easier to teach a 
heathen to hate his gods, than to despise 
them or feel indifferent to them. Even the 
early Israelites knew something about this. 
It seems like a step in advance, when we 
read in their writings, ‘All the gods of the 
heathen are idols.’ 

But though Gaudama would never trouble 
himself about their defection, there stood al- 
ways before them the nearer terror, the vice- 
roy, the woongyee, the emperor; for this 
thing must sometime reach the golden ears, 
and what right had a subject, a slave, to think 
differently from the ‘‘Lord of heaven and 
arth?” Then there were stories of a sect of 
Buddhists that had been suppressed by the 
sword, of a Catholic convert beaten till his 
body was one livid wound; and, filling the 
air around them, were the Nats, wild, roving 
spirits, true descendants of the discrowned 
Brahmin gods—there was no telling what 
uncdnny things they might do. So it was 
not a light thing for the poor, young work- 
man, Moung Nau, to stand alone, a Christian 
in anation of Buddhists, following that other 
poor, young workman, who, eighteen hun- 
dred years before, stood alone in Palestine. 

Meanwhile, ‘the immortal king, wearied 
with the fatigues of royalty, had gone up to 
amuse himself in the celestial regions,’ or in 
plain English, (it would have been a crime 
to hint the thing in Burman) had died. His 
body had been burned on a pile of perfumed 


wood, anointed with costly oils; his ashes 
collected in an urn and buried in the royal 
cemetery ; his grand-son seated on his throne ; 
his brother and other troublesome relatives 
tucked into red sacks and respectfully 
drowned, and the empire was running on a3 
before. 

Inquirers came and went; hopes rose and 
fell. Sometimes the little zayat would be 
crowded, sometimes almost deserted. Once 
the viceroy rode past on a white elephant, 
and deigned to stop and ask to see how print- 
ing was done; but Mr. Judson was obliged 
to disappoint him by telling him that the mis- 
sionary who understood printing had gone to 
Bengal. Often Butmans would come for 
days in succession, and appear fully con- 
vinced of the truth of Christianity, when 
some rumor of probable persecution would 
drive them away, not to return. Sometimes 
one who appeared to be an inquirer would 
turn out to be a Buddhist priest, or a bitter 
reviler of religion. Often, a listener, con- 
vinced but not converted, would turn away 
with the remark, ‘Superior wisdom compels 
me to bow,’ and there his inquiries would end. 

But there were some who showed they had 
begun to feel that hunger for which Buddhism 
offers no food. Among these were Moung 
Byaa, Moung Thalah, Moung Ing, and 
Moung Shwa-gnong. Moung Thalah was an 
interesting young man, a quick thinker and 
ready talker. Moung Byaa was a member 
of Mrs. Judson’s school. These two were 
soon received into the church, and Mr. Jud- 
son writes,— 

‘Nov. 14. Lord’s day. Have been much 
gratified to find that this evening the three 
converts repaired to the zayat and held a 
prayer meeting of their own accord.’ 

Moung Shwa-gnong and Moung Ing must 
wait for their introduction till another time.” 

“What's the matter with Walter?” said 
Katie, after the circle had broken up. ‘‘He 
has hardly said a word all the evening.” 

‘“‘And what made him wake up so sudden- 
ly, when Grandpa spoke of Dr. Price?” 
asked Ida. 

Because the mother’s eye had caught some- 
thing which awakened hopes she dared not 
express, she only gave the answer, almost 
always a safe one, ‘‘I don’t know.” 


STRANGE THINGS. 


STRANGE THINGS. 


LETTER FROM DR. DEAN. 


God is accustomed to do strange things. 
Those who listened to the Saviour’s words 
and looked on His miracles said, ‘We have 
seen strange things to-day.” It may also be 
said in truth by us, we have seen strange 
-things in the day in which we live. We have 
seen France in her folly and frenzy unsheathe 
the sword against her neighbor, whose dead- 
ly aim has been turned to her own bosom; 
and she is now mangled and marked with 
scars by her own hand. The city which, 
last year was the mistress of the earth and 
the metropolis of the world’s fashion is now 
fallen. The palaces of emperors, the tem- 
ples of art, the monuments of national great- 
ness and her chieftains’ glory, have been 
turned to ashes or tumbled to the ground. 
The magnate and the mitred, the matron 
and the maiden, the sire and the suckling 
have been butchered and buried together; 
and now the world, with mingled sorrow 
and surprise,—surprise at the overthrow, not 
more than the manner of its accomplishment, 
exclaim, ‘‘That great city, which made all 
nations drink of the wine of the wrath of 
her fornication, is fallen !” 

We have seen Rome,—which, a little while 
ago, sheltered the mitred heads from the 
nations of the earth, who had assembled for 
the insane and Heaven-insulting object of 
giving to man the infallibility of Jehovah,— 
witness the footsteps of the Almighty in her 
ancient streets, and tremble at His voice, 
which declared the counsels of bishops blas- 
phemy, and took from the papal hand the 
sceptre of kingly power. Now under the 
eaves of the Vatican has been established a 
Christian church of baptized Romans, ac- 
knowledging no creed but the Bible, and no 
Head but Jesus Christ, built upon a founda- 
tion which may prove to that pontifical toe, 
which has been kissed by so many thousands, 
a rock of offence, and a stone of stumbling; 
while the self-styled vicegerent of Heaven 
may want the power to remove the stumbling 
block, or prevent his own overthrow. 

We have seen in Bangkok, the city of the 
white elephant, his Majesty, on state occa- 
sions, with his head and shoulders and feet 


uncovered, having his nobles and highest 
ministers of state prostrate before him, with 
their faces licking the dust, and then backing 
from his Majesty’s presence like a retiring 
crab or a reversed reptile. We have seen on 
rare occasions, when the king left his palace, 
heralds clear the streets, the people shut their 
doors, or fall prostrate by the way side, til] 
the king has passed, not allowed the cat's 
privilege to look at a king. Now, instead of 
riding in a boat on the river, or being borne 
in a sedan chair through narrow lanes and 
filthy streets, his Majesty is openly seen on 
the broad highway in his own carriage, with 
a driver and footman dressed in livery, while 
he is dressed in English costume, and lifts 
his hat to a passing friend with the grace of 
a Frenchman. The Regent and high minis- 
ters of state are also met on the public high- 
way, each driving his own carriage with all 
the independence of a gentleman in the city 
of New York. At the palace, gentlemen are 
invited to a seat in a hall furnished after the 
European style, while the native princes and 
nobles and others in audience with his Maj- 
esty, are allowed to stand erect instead of 
prostrating themselves on their faces accord- 
ing to former custom. The queen and her 
maids of honor are also imitating the Eu- 
ropean costume and habits. This is all sur- 
prising to those who have looked upon ‘“‘old 
Siam,” as it was a few years ago, and we re- 
gard the change as a proof of progress. 

Still it may be a question if an Asiatic is 
improved by a European costume,—whether 
a Chinese nobleman would be improved by 
an Englishman’s coat, or a Siamese princess 
would be more attractive in French collars 
and crinoline. This, however, is of little 
moment, provided they do not make a double 
bow ribbon, tied around the neck, an emblem 
of the cross, and, as some others do, the 
cross on the forehead from the baptismal 
basin, significant of their discipleship to the 
Christian religion. Their conversion to god- 
liness from paganism might be more hopeful 
than from the deluding forms of a corrupt 
Christianity. 

This kingdom has already inaugurated 
some radical changes in private life and pub- 
lic policy. The king has this year made a 
visit to Singapore and Batavia, and contem- 
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plates an early visit to India; and it is hoped 
that at no distant day he may see Europe 
and America, attended by some of his minis- 
ters and youth of the country. 

It is uot surprising that in this march of 
improvement in the country, there should 
now and then be a hitch on some hook of old 
custom, which may produce a retrograde re- 
bound. Such we have just seen in a refusal 
at the international court to accept the testi- 
mony of a native Christian convert, unless 
he would take the usual Buddhist oath, which 
includes all manner of shocking imprecations 
for the present world, such as being cut up 
into ten thousand pieces, tortured, and 
burned, etc., and in the next state to be born 


a reptile, or some object of loathing and suf- 
fering, with all the unmentionable torments 
of hell; and also requires the form of pagan 
worship, such as bowing down to images, 
etc. 

The witness refused to give testimony 
under these circumstances, and by the refusal 
witnessed a good profession for Christ before 
the assembled court and many witnesses. 
The case has just been represented by a peti- 
tion to the government, signed by the older 
missionaries in the place, and we wait with 
interest for the answer, while we are sure 
the result, in the end, will be for the has- 
tening of the promised Kingdom. 

Bangkok, Siam, August, 1871. 


CHINA. 
Eastern China Mission. 
LETTER FROM MR. GODDARD. 
VISIT TO AN OUTSTATION. 

Ningpo, Aug. 10, 1871.—My last letter 
was written just after my return from Jih-z- 
kong. I was obliged to make my journey 
there and back on foot, as the canals were 
dry on account of the long drought. The 
impossibility of conveyance by boat prevented 
the attendance of a large number of the 
female members, who live at a distance from 
the chapel and at Wang-ka-deo, and made 
our gathering at the communion small. 

SUPPORTING A BIBLE WOMAN. 

I was pleased, however, to learn of the 

success of a plan for supporting their Bible- 


woman by weekly contributions, which had 
and gives good evidence of conversion; but 


been recently adopted. Some months ago, 
feeling that she was not doing as much as 
she should, I determined to remove her to 
some place where she could labor more under 
my eye. The church made strenuous oppo- 
‘sition; but I remained firm, insisting that as 
they paid her nothing, they had no claim 
upon her. They stoutly maintained that they 
were too poor to do anything for her support ; 
but finally proposed, of their own accord, to 
take a collection every Sunday morning for 
the purpose, when I consented to let her 
remain awhile, till the experiment should be 
tried. 
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The result was most satisfactory. Hither- 
to, at the communion every two months, they 
have raised only seven or eight hundred cash 
(twelve cash are equal to a cent of our mon- 
ey); but since the new plan was adopted, 
they have raised about five hundred cash a 
week. The amount is small, but the princi- 
ple is important, and I feel that they have 
taken a step in the right direction. 

The Sunday following I spent at Siwu. 
The church there had been inclined to resent 
the removal of the assistant, though guilty of 
misconduct, and things looked a little dark; 
but better counsels prevailed, and I hope 
there will be no further difficulty. 


BAPTISMS DEFERRED. 


I expected to baptize an old lady who has 
for a long time been anxious to unite with us, 


found her confined to her bed with fever. 


' Another candidate was deferred until she 


could give better evidence of the reality of 
her conversion. 

Last Sunday was spent at Chusan. On at- 
tempting to enter the city, I found the gates 
closed by order of the Mandarins, all persons 
being compelled to enter through a small 
gate, a little at one side, made for the pas- 
sage of the canal. We descended into the 
bed of the canal, now dry by reason of the 
long drought, and thus passed into the city. 
This action of the Mandarins is designed in 
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some way to call the attention of the gods to 
the great scarcity of water, which is a real 
want, not only in Chusan, but all through 
this region. I spent last Saturday in visiting 
our members and at the same time looking 
for a place to baptize, and could find none. 
All the water was in wells or in little 
springs, entirely inadequate to our purpose ; 
and it was everywhere carefully guarded,— 
the owners making quite a business of selling 
it at so much a bucketful. How impressive, 
amid such scenes, the Divine invitation ‘‘Ho, 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters !” 

Three candidates were accepted at the 
church meeting ; but their baptism deferred 
until the next communicn season; one, 
a young literary man who has recently 
passed his first public examination for a lit- 
erary degree, with credit, though unsuccess- 
ful in securing a degree ;—another, the wife 
of one of our oldest members in Chusan, a 
bigoted Buddhist, for years after her husband 
was converted ;—and the third, the wife of 
our assistant at Dinghai. 


KEEPING THE SABBATH. 


In the Chusan church very lax views of 
the Sabbath are entertained by many, and 
their practice of course corresponds. But 
there are a few noble exceptions. Most of 
those who were present last Sunday left their 
work in the midst of harvesting, when they 
can earn more than at any other season of 
the year, and every day is of great impor- 
tance to them. Some were up nearly all 
night, having left their distant fields at mid- 
night, to walk in'to the chapel. Really, such 
cases shame the laziness of some professing 
Christians at home. 


READING CHINESE IN ROMAN CHARACTERS. 


I have been laboring of late, with some 
little success, I trust, in stimulating a desire 
to read the colloquial system in the Roman 


character. <A large proportion of our mem- 
bers do not read at all, and consequently can 
make very little progress in Christian knowl- 
edge. I have classes of two, three, and four 
persons, at several of the stations, studying 
as they find time and opportunity, with the 
help of the native preachers. I examine 
them on my visits to the stations, and give 


what help and encouragement I can; but 
offer no prizes or pecuniary encouragement, 
I hope these may be the germs of something 
greater. 

PERSECUTION IN CHINA. 


A recent case of persecution of one of the 
members of the Scotch Presbyterian Mission 
has excited considerable interest here. A 
native preacher at one of their out-stations 
was assaulted by a mob while preaching, 
dragged out of the chapel, and severely 
beaten. When the case came before the 
magistrate, instead of a redress being ob. 
tained, the ring leader of the mob—a notori- 
ously bad character,—and the native preach- 
er, each received four hundred blows from 
the bamboo, and the latter was forbidden to 
say anything in his preaching hereafter 
against the idols. 

This case only illustrates what is felt by all 
missionaries here, but is entirely misunder- 
stood by friends at home generally ,—that the 
treaties with China do not give protection to 
Christian missionaries and their converts. A 
few more ‘‘Tien-tsin massacres” may open 
the eyes of foreign powers to the true state 
of affairs here. I fear that nothing else can 
remove their infatuation. Meanwhile, we 
want the prayers of God’s people, for His 
help to endure whatever may be His will, 
and for success in our labors. 


SIAM. 
Chinese Mission of Bangkok. 
LETTER FROM Dr. DEAN. 
DO CHRISTIANS PRAY FOR SIAM? 


Bangkok, July 5, 1871.—We have recently, 
more than usual, felt the need of greater 
consecration to our work, and tie query has 
sometimes painfully pressed itself upon our 
hearts, ‘‘Do the saints in America pray for 
this mission?” If so, why are not the heath- 
en more awakened, and the multitudes con- 
verted to God? The gospel is preached, the 
people listen. The houses are open to us, 
from the palace of the king to the shed of his 
humblest subjects, and we may, to the extent 
of our time and capacity, at all times and in 
every place, proclaim to the people salvation 
through Jesus Christ; and yet, but a few 
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sores have been gathered into the kingdom. 

The people are ready to listen, and when 

eonverted, make as promising disciples as 

are found in any part of the heathen world. 
THE MISSIONARY’S HOPE, 


Our hope and trust are in God. He has 
here a redeemed people, and Jesus Christ 
shall yet see here the travail of His soul and 
be satisfied ; and, so long as we havestrength, 
we intend to preach to the Chinese the ‘‘glad 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people.” The words of the Lord are pure 
words, and true; ‘‘as silver, tried in a fur- 
nace of earth, purified seven times.” And 
when He hears the sighing of the needy, and 
the cry for help, He will arise and save them, 
for He hath said it. And, ‘‘hath He said and 
will He not do it? hath He spoken and will 
He not bring it to pass?” 

When we all come up to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty, then He will come 
down and work like Himself. There is, IL 
thivk, with us and with you, a fecling after 
God, if haply we may find Him. There is 
in some hearts a longing to lay hold of the 
pillars on which the huge structure of idola- 
try is resting, and with Divine help, to lift 
them, though in the effort we may be buried 
in the ruins. 


BURMA. 


Mission to Karens. 


LETTER FROM Mrs. VAN METER. 


Mrs. Van Meter under date of Bassein, July 19, 1871, 
forwarded an account of the last annual meeting of the 
Pwo Karen Association. 


THE KAREN ASSOCIATION. 


The general attendance and character of 
the meeting was good, about the same as for 
the past several annual meetings. Nearly 
all the pastors and preachers were present, 
and every church was represented by its let- 
ter of report and Christian salutation. 

A smaller number than the former year 
were reported as baptized, only forty-nine; 
and not so many in number given as new 
Worshippers this year. Still, the work among 
both the churches and the heathen, of preach- 
ers, Bible readers, and the lay members, 
seemed in every way to compare favorably 
With other years. As the Karen letters ex- 


press it, we think their hearts have not grown 
faint, or their efforts relaxed, and that God 
has greatly blessed us. Special progress has 
been made in the school department in most 
of the villages. A good number of the vil- 
lage schools have been taught by the young 
men and women, who are aided by specific 
contributions to give their whole year for 
study with us during the rains, and the work 
of Bible readers and school teachers com- 
bined, during the dry season. I have tried 
to mention these particular cases to their 
several patrons. This is aid which our Pwo 
Karen Mission still needs. 


THE SMALL CHURCHES, 


One particular feature of our counsels this 
year was with regard to the several smaller 
churches which were set off a few years ago 
by Mr. Van Meter from the larger bodies in 
places where the little community forming 
the new church was too far away from the 
chapel to be able to attend the regular ap- 
pointments of the church, particularly during 
the rainy season, and on week day evenings. 
In setting them apart and licensing a class of 
preachers for them, Mr. Van Meter hoped 
these little interests would grow into strong 
churches; and by his fostering care and fre- 
quent visits it was in many cases being grad- 
ually accomplished. Still it needs a strong 
hand to do it, and a missionary who knows 
their language and the people, and who can 
be most of the time among them. 


SMALLER CHURCHES ABSORBED. 


In consideration of my not being able to 
do this, and that it must be several years be- 
fore a new missionary can be able, it seemed 
to me best that these small communities of 
church members should enter again under 
the watchcare, and instruction, and discipline 
of the more able churches and pastors. I 
felt that in some cases, in particular, they 
were too much exposed to temptations, and 
too little nourished by those lay preachers, 
who, like themselves, must do manual labor 
most of the week, and scarcely know any 
more than their people. WhenI spread the 
subject and my anxieties before the preachers - 
at the Association, they were very unani- 
mous in taking the same view of it as I did; 
and appointed a Committee to write a circu. 
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lar letter to these several small churches, 
advising them to unite again with their for- 
mer churches, and at the same time ‘‘to do 
as formerly, meeting by themselves evenings 
and at such times as they could not reasona- 
bly go to the chapel.” Thus in this sense we 
are somewhat in a transition state, and our 
next;statistical report will, I expect, number 
fewer churches than some of the former ones. 
But I think this is for the present the safer 
way. 
NEED OF NEW HELPERS. 

The great need of our field is preachers. 
We can hardly have patience to wait for our 
young men to graduate at the Theological 
Seminary. Our students will all receive calls 
before their graduation, and that, I believe, 
is generally considered complimentary, both 
to the Seminary and to the students. We 
shall wait with interest to see how many of 
these members will return to the fostering 
care of their former homes. What a pity! 
How sad! How exceedingly sad that there 
should not now be a man in this field pre- 
paring to go on with this work where he 
who is gone left it. I have said so much 
about this without the response, that my 
heart is sick. My tears now speak; but I 
have not words to write. Is no young mis- 
sionary and his wife to come now to this 
field? 


LETTER FROM A KAREN PREACHER. 


The following letter was written by one of 
the Pwo Karen brethren appointed, as a no- 
tice of the departed teacher. There was a 
much longer communication written about 
teacher Van Meter’s life and labors among 
them. 

Letter written by Seyah Mou Teo, by ap- 
pointment, and read before the Pwo Karen 
Association of the Bassein churches, 1871. 

‘Beloved brethren, from each and all the 
Christian villages and churches among the 
Pwo Karens of Bassein. All of you who 
come together to worship at this village of 
Alamon. 

TRIBUTE TO MR. VAN METER. 
* [now write a little to recall to our remem- 
brance about our American teacher. It is 
this. I for one, and we all who are ‘‘born of 
God,” are as it were ‘tthe work” of our be- 


loved teacher Van Meter ‘‘in Christ.” And 
he endured hardships for our sakes, coming 
from his own land, giving up all its rich 
blessings, and living among us for nearly 
twenty years; and among us, in every place 
and every village, he, our beloved teacher, 
taught and urged us in all things according to 
the word of God; and strong in zeal, he of- 
tentimes labored until he was exhausted. 

At the time of our meeting last year at Pay 
Beng, he was very ill and had returned to 
his country. We all guided him on his way 
by our prayers, and we hoped he would re. 
turn to us again to guide us by his teaching 
of God’s word. But, dear brethren, as we 
had hoped and longed, it has not come to 
pass. But it has become as God our Heaven- 
ly Father has planned and ordered. There- 
fore, concerning our beloved teacher, it is 
now fulfilled according to the word of Paul, 
2 Cor. 5:1. ‘For we know that if our earth- 
ly house of this tabernacle be dissolved, we 
have a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” There- 
fore, while we meet together this time, there 
is no longer occasion or room for us to look 


or hope for his return to be among us; be- 
cause he whom we love has fled from his 
tabernacle and entered God’s kingdom above. 
Therefore, my brethren, as we formerly 
longed to see him again in this life, it is fit 
we should now long to behold him in the 


home above. Therefore, as he who was 
among us, and we lived then together, and 
worked together in harmony, even so let us 
now strive the more to do. 

That our hearts should be faint, or our 
efforts relax, it is not at all meet. Instead of 
that, itis meet that we do more even than 
formerly. Beloved, if we do not so much as 
formerly, his exhortation will be to us as that 
of Paul, Gal. 4:19. ‘*My little children, of 
whom I travail in birth again until Christ be 
formed in you,” &c. As the Scripture saith, 
it is fit that we do not let our strength or our 
efforts lessen; and it is fit also that we re- 
member our teacher when here among us, 
and his teachings and his exhortations, all of 
them, and cause all to enter into our inmost 
hearts, abidingly, till we die. 

If we thus strive, then as we hoped in this 
world, so shall we look forward to meet him 
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in God’s kingdom above. Be steadfast in 
the Lord, and may the grace of God rest 
upon all teacher Van Meter’s children, whom 
he begot in Christ in this land of Bassein. 
Amen.” 


LETTER FROM Mr. D. A. W. SmitTH. 
PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY... 


Henthada, July 9, 1871.—About two 
months ago I wrote of the proposed effort of 
the Karen Christians of this district to build 
a large dormitory for the boys. Money has 
already come in, enough to buy the posts, 
and I shall soon send off to the forests about 
fifty miles from here, to have the posts cut 
and floated down on the swollen streams. 

I also spoke of the large number of pupils 
who had come in, and of our good prospects 
of an unusually flourishing school. Not long 
after, the measles broke out, and the numbers 
have gone down from ninety-four to about 
sixty. There has also been one death, the 
first that has ever occurred, if I am rightly 
informed, in the history of this school. To- 


morrow I send off two more of the pupils, 
who have been incapacitated by sickness 


from attending to their studies. We feel 
stricken. The bright promise of two months 
ago is blasted. 


CHILDREN LEFT ORPHANS. 


Two of the pupils, a brother and sister, 
have been orphaned within that time. The 
lad was brought in by his father and mother, 
about the middle of May. The parents were 
unusually interesting and intelligent people. 
To bring their son to school involved a hard 
walk of thirty-five miles, and the fording of 
two wide rivers, each way; but the father 
and mother were both anxious to see their 
boy, of whom they seemed particularly fond, 
safely settled in the missionary’s care. Soon 
after returning to their house, they sent a 
daughter, about fourteen years of age, to 
join her brother. The next news, and it 
came soon, was the death of the mother from 
small pox. A month later, and we received 
the sad tidings of the father’s death. On his 
death bed he commended his son and daugh- 
ter to the eare of the missionaries, begging 
that they might remain with us until their 
education should be completed. Who will 


feel it a privilege to assist in the support of 
these two orphans, Aw-yay and Nau-Loo-wah, 
who are thus providentially thrown upon us? 


DEATH IN THE SCHOOL. 

Among the pupils was a middle aged man, 
who came, together with his son, a lad of 
about twelve years. This man belonged to 
the same village as the father of Aw-yay and 
Nau-Loo-wah. He had laid in paddy enough 
to last his family for one year; and, leaving 
his wife and one child in the care of Aw-yay’s 
father, the nearest neighbor, he had deter- 
mined to apply himself for one season to the 
study of the Scriptures. The news of Aw- 
yay’s mother’s death by small pox made him 
feel that he must return at once, to look after 
his own family, at least for a while; but his 
son, Sah-la, was left behind to continue his 
studies. Not long after, Sah-la was attacked 
by the measles, and the measles was followed 
by dysentery, which soon reduced the poor 
boy to a state of extreme weakness. His 
father was sent for, but arrived too late. On 
Friday afternoon we laid Sah-la in his grave 
in the mango grove. 

On the Sabbath following, early in the 
morning, the stricken father arrived. What 
made the circumstances peculiarly painful 
was the fact that only a short year since, Pah- 
nah lost three children within a week of each 
other, from the same disease. Only one of 
his five children is now left. Though feeling 
keenly his loss, Pah-nah has exhibited a most 
gratifying spirit of resignation to the Divine 
will. 

HEALTH RESTORED. 

I am thankful to be able to report now, a 
good state of health, on the part of the sixty 
left behind. Nearly, if not all, susceptible 
to an attack of measles, have been visited. 
We pray that this visitation may be blessed 
to the spiritual advantage of the school. 
Our loss will be great indeed, if we fail of 
all compensation. ‘‘God be merciful to us, 
and bless us, and cause His face to shine upon 
us. 


Mission to Shans. 
LETTER FROM Mrs. CusHING. 
BAPTISM OF A SHAN. 
Toungoo, July 4, 1871.—Last Sunday we 
were gladdened by the baptism of a young 
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man, who has been with us some time. He 
is by far the most intelligent Shan we have 
had about us, and his conversion seems to be 
genuine. He comes forward with a full 
knowledge of the trials likely to follow, and 
has a heart apparently determined to endure 
to the end. This is, we hope, the beginnir g 
of brighter and better days for the mission. 
After the members of the church who have 
been walking unworthily are excluded, there 
will still be a few faithful ones left. 


LABORS AND PROSPECTS. 


The preachers are busy at their work ; and, 
although the heathen sneer at them, because 
of those who were baptized but never left 
their idols, still there are reasons to hope 
their labor is not in vain. 

The school is not large. It has been tak- 
ing five hours of my time each day thus far, 
besides looking after the food of the scholars. 
The rains are very heavy, and there is a 
great deal of sickness; so that giving medi- 
cine and attending to the sick has taken much 
time and strength. 

What with the heathenism of the people 
and the destroying effects of the climate, it 
is a continual struggle to live, work, and 
keep a cheerful trust in God. But thanks to 
His name, He will help us to conquer all, 
and in the end we hope for eternal rest in 
His presence. 

It is a great comfort to know that you are 
planning and praying for us. 


MISSION TO ASSAM. 
LETTER FROM Mr, CLARK. 
TEA REGION IN ASSAM. 

Sibsagor, July 21, 1871.—The cultivation 
of tea has done much to render accessible 
many Hill tribes. From Golaghat, a chief 
town below Sibsagor, to Jaipur, above Sibsa- 


gor, is probably 100 or 125 miles. From 
near Golaghat to Jaipur, or near Jaipur, 
runs one of the great roads of Assam. This 
road runs along near the base of the hills; 
but between this road and the hills, another 
road sometimes appears. The former road 
is called Dodor Allee, and the latter Soidya- 
ghur. The latter is believed to have been a 
sort of boundary between the Assamese and 


the Hill tribes in former times. The Dodor 
Allee was one of the great roads for trayel- 
ling in Assam kings’ times. 

Well, along the Dodor Allee and the Soid- 
yaghur are the greater part of the tea gar- 
dens of Assam. Some of these tea gardens 
are, in part, upon the lower range of hills. 
By somé of the tea planters, the Nagas are 
used for such rough, heavy work as clearing 
aiid breaking jungle. 

There are said to be about three hundred 
tea gardens in Assam, and about 30,000 
acres under cultivation; and, as the larger 
part, say three-fourths, of these gardens are 
along the roads above mentioned, near the 
hills, it is readily understood how the coun- 
try along the hills has been opened up, and 
the roads improved. The gardens are most 
abundant in the vicinity of Jorhat and Na- 
gurah. The latter place is about ten miles 
from Sibsagor, and Jorhat is about half-way 
from here or from Nagurah to Golaghat, that 
is, thirty-five or forty miles from here. 


THE HILLS OF ASSAM. 


I think I have made it apparent that tribe 
upon tribe of Nagas are accessible to the 
gospel. Now about the Hill country. The 
Hills are not very high. Snow is never seen 
on them, and they are probably inhabited, 
clear over to Burmah. The watershed of 
this side must be of considerable extent; for 
between Golaghat and Jaipur there are, | 
believe, six rivers issuing from the hills. 
There must be long ranges of hills and val- 
leys, to send forth so many rivers in a dis- 
tance of 100 or 125 miles. 

So much for the hills, which run along 
about parallel with the Brahmaputra river. 
Now from Jaipur to Sadiya, is perhaps fifty 
to seventy-five miles, and an abundance of 
Hiill tribes. Between these two places is Di- 
brughor, the head of the present steam navi- 
gation on the Brahmaputra. 


OPEN FIELDS FOR MISSIONS. 


Our mission has the position, and is the 
proper organization, to carry the gospel to 
these thousands on the Hills. But latterly, 
since the tea cultivation has rendered these 
Hill tribes so much more accessible, we have 
done nothing. We have made ourselves ob- 
noxious to the charge of playing the ‘dog in 
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the manger.” It is among Hill men that the 
gospel in Burmah and India has met with 
the readiest reception. Witness, Karens, Mi- 
kirs, Garos, Kossiahs and Chotunapores. 
Among the latter, the converts under evan- 
gelical German missionaries, in a few years, 
numbered some 10,000, and among the Kos- 
siahs back of Gowahati, the Welsh Presbyte- 
rians have met with excellent success. Goy- 
ernment will freely aid schools for Hill tribes. 

Can it be with such facts before them, that 
American Baptists will continue to refuse to 
undertake the evangelization of these Hill 
tribes? It is certainly painful for us at Sib- 
sagor to be unable to lift our eyes without 
seeing these hills, and thinking of the men 
on them who have no knowledge of Christ; 
the water too, flowing in the river past our 
compound and issuing from these hills only 
some twenty miles distant, is a constant re- 
minder of those who are perishing without 
Christ. 

HOW TO EXTEND THE WORK. 


Now it seems to me that the best way to 
carry out the great commission, to preach the 
gospel to every nation, is to hold fast to our 
acquisitions among the Hindus, hold fast to 


every station we have in the plain or valley, 
make the most of native agencies for extend- 
ing the gospel in the valley, and when the 
converts at any one station are too numerous 
for one missionary to oversee, then let him 


have an assistant. In the meantime press 
every man we can possibly spare into the 
work of making known the good tidings to 
those tribes who have never heard the joyful 
sound. 

I would by no means give up the Hindus 
and Mussulmans as hopeless. I would have 
the truths of Divine revelation still proclaimed 
to them, ‘‘line upon line, and precept upon 
precept ;” for I believe we shall yet reap, if 
we faint not. But no farmer, when he has 
fields white for harvesting, will keep more 
men on one field than can work to good ad- 
vantage. Nor, to change the illustration, 
will a capitalist continue to invest exclusive- 
ly in one stock which pays indifferently, 
when other stocks give good promise of pay- 
ing much better ? 

The Government has schools for the As- 


samese in every station we hold in Assam. 
Native females are not kept as secluded in 
Assam as in some parts of India. The sup- 
porters of zenana work here are the Brah- 
mins, Hindus of the first class, and the - 
Hindu literati. The preaching of the gospel 
to them is not, to any great extent, preach- 
ing tothe poor. But even these Brahmins 
usually allow the female children to run free. 
While children, they can go to the Govern- 
ment school for girls, or learn at home. 


NEW STATIONS PROPOSED. 


It seems to me that the pressing demand 
of Assam is the entering of new fields. 

Now, as to the strong strategical points 
for the evangelization ot the Hill tribes in 
this part of Assam,—as Europeans, to live 
in Assam, must draw sume of their supplies 
from other countries, so it is necessary to 
keep in view communication with the base of 
such supplies, the Brahmaputra river. Be- 
ginning below and proceeding up the valley, 
I would mention, 1. Samogoodling. ‘This 
is a government station, back into the hills 
from Golaghat. Samogoodling is the only 
civil station the government has in all the 
Naga range; and this is one of the very 
few stations on the lower hills not deemed 
particularly unhealthy. Itis possible we have 
lost this position by its being pre-occupied 
by another Missionary Society. Ever since 
I came to Assam, there have been sugges- 
tions from one and another connected with 
the government, that our Society ought to 
open a mission at Samogoodling, and if we 
have lost it, we cannot complain. 

2. Coming up the valley, thirty-five or 
forty miles from Golaghat, is Jorhat. Jf we 
have lost Samogoodling we should take a 
position at Jorhat, or near there. It is a 
good position to operate from, among the 
Hill tribes, and it is a business and court-cen- 
tre of the ntost populous district in the plain ; 
an excellent place for Hill tribe and Assam- 
ese evangelization. 

3. Proceeding up the valley, the next 
strong position is Nagurah, and this is only 
about ten miles from Sibsagor. A missiona- 
ry near Nagurah, to give special attention to 
the Hill tribes, and the missionary at Sibsa- 
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gor, could give much assistance to each 
other. 


4, The next strong point above Nagurah 
is Jaipur, where the press was once located. 
Jaipur is deemed rather unhealthy for Euro- 
peans; but it has some very strong claims. 
The Hills are very close. The missionaries, 
when there, acquired and put into print 
something about the languages of those Hill 
men. The old route of travel between Bur- 
mah and Assam is by Jaipur. The Singphos 
control this route clear across the hills to the 
Burmah side. A few years since two men 
from Assam went over this route, and were 
only prevented from entering Burmah by a 
tribe on the Burmah side. They had Sing- 
pho guides, who were able to converse with 
the Nagas at every village on the route. 


5. Sadiya is the next and last I have to 
mention. I have passed Dibrughor, head ot 
steam navigation on the Brahmaputra; be- 
cause, though a pleasant station in Assam, 
I do not deem it a strong missionary station. 
The Hill tribes around are rather hostile, and 
there is a very sparse Assamese population. 
But I ¢eem Sadiya one of the best in Assam 
for missionary work; none so cool, and none 
healthier. There are Hill tribes near, and 
of the most promising class. Englishmen 
are allowed to go on.to Thibet, and this por- 
tion of Thibet is under Chinese dominion. 
There was once a trade route between Sadi- 
ya and China. 

I have mentioned five important posts 
which I think we should occupy as soon as 
possible. Cannot you give us at least three 
good men, one for Jorhat, one for Nagurah 
or Jaipur, and one for Sadiya? 


JOURNAL OF Mr. CoMFORT. 


TOUR TO TURA. 


Mr. Comfort forwards a journal of a tour of two 
months and a half, to Tura on the Garo Hills, in com- 
pany with Dr. Bronson and Mr. Stoddard. Jan. 9, they 
secured a very comfortable boat, and toward evening 
set out for Lingmarry enroute to Tura, the Govern- 
ment head-quarters in the Garo Hills. 

That territory is under the jurisdiction of 
Col. Haughton, Commissioner of Cooch Be- 
har. He has been a friend and supporter of 


our work among the Garos, and has also 


warmly advocated our occupation of Tura as 
at least the chief mission station for that work. 
It was our desire that as many members of 
our mission as possible should by personal 
inspection of the field be able to judge as to 
what was advisable in the matter. And that 
is why three of us visited the place in com- 
pany. 

In two days the steady current of the river 
had borne ‘our barque” to our journey’s end, 
so far as the water could aid us. At Ling- 
marry we expected to find ponies and men to 
take us to Tura, 40 miles distant. Br. Stod- 
dard supposed he had made all necessary 
arrangements to that effect with Capt. Peet, 
the Deputy Commissioner at Tura. He hap- 
pened however to be out in the district, and 
failed to get br. S.’s letter. After remaining 
at Lingmarry long enough to discover that 
we must rely upon our own resources, we 
procured men to carry our beds, tent, pro- 
visions, &c., while we set out on foot. 
When we had accomplished half the journey, 
we were met by ponies which had been sent 
for us by Mr. Cawley, Superintendent of 
Police of the Garo Hills, as soon as he had 
learned of our coming. Though we had 
somewhat relished the little episode on foot, 
yet walking in the hot sun was not without 
some fatigue and discomfort, so that a change 
was agreeable. We arrived at Tura, Jan. 


20. 
FACE OF THE COUNTRY. 


During our march we rested one night at 
Pootumarry, where a large market is held 
every Tuesday, and again at Dumalgiri, 
where there is a stockade and a police guard. 
The road from the latter place was entirely 
‘‘among the hills,” and was, moreover, a 
general ascent, though varied by the wind- 
ing contour of the surface of the ridges. A 
few miles before coming to the station, we 
get sight of the large mountain as it looms 
up grandly against the sky, at the western 
base of which the place of our destination 
lay. This mountain gives the station its 
name. 

On reaching it we find that it has an eleva- 
tion which gives an extended view to the 
south and west, and is‘situated upon a ridge 
jutting out from the face of the mountain, and 
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flanked by two streams of crystal purity and 
beauty. The suvface of this ridge is diversified 
by knolls, and slopes toward the south-west. 
Indeed we found the land all of varied 
beauty and aspect. In the immediate vicini- 
ty of the station are wooded ravines of re- 
markable picturesqueness. There is no low 
or swampy land at all. Capt. Peet had 
turned aside a portion ef one of the streams, 
and caused it to flow through the whole 
length of the station. It was a pleasing 
feature; the sound made grateful music night 
and day. In all the natural aspects of the 
place [ was charmed with Tura, and I think 
my brethren were equally so. 

We stopped in the large and commodious 
bungalow of Capt. Peet. We had hoped to 
meet him in person; but Mr. Cawley is quite 
familiar with the neighboring country, and, 
in the absence of Capt. Peet, he was most 
willing to aid us in any way, while both him- 
self and lady did all they could to entertain 
us. Their attention and hospitality centrib- 
uted not a little to the pleasure of our stay. 


The brethren were in Tura nearly a week. They 
wished to learn about the place itself, the neighboring 
country and people, the language they spoke, and all the 
facts which could help in determining whether it is ad- 
visable to make Tura the residence of a missionary to 
the Garos, or not. 


LOCATION OF TURA—LANGUAGE, 


The place is well into the hills, bringing 
one among the Garos only. No others are 
found in the neighboring villages, I believe. 
The country is being opened by roads. That 
from Dumalgiri is completed. One from 
Tura, running south toward Mymensing, is 
now in process of construction. , It will be 
about forty miles in length. Then one from 
Tura running north or north-east, in the di- 
rection of Nibari and Gowalpara, is pro- 
jected. It would lead through a part of the 
country occupied by unfriendly Garos, which 
it would be highly desirable to have opened. 
A suitable road through here would reduce 
the distance between Tura and Gowalpara 
nearly half. The station seems destined long 
to be the chief place occupied by the Govern- 
ment in the Garo Hills. 

The language was found to vary but little 
from that used by the people on the Gowal- 
para side. ‘The Garo assistants from that 


section find no difficulty in making then: elves 
understood. There is no impediment to the 
use of the same books in both sections. 

The people are in their simple state, though 
they are friendly to the Government and 
strangers. ‘They have not heretofore heard 
the gospel, and are unable to appreciate the 
benefits of education, Hence the organiza- 
tion of a school at Tura is a work of patience. 
Br. Stoddard has «a pundit there labor- 
ing for that end, while also telling among 
the surrounding villages the ‘story of the 
cross.” Inone of them, Rubagiri, the largest 
Garo village I have seen, resides a chief, 
now a very old man, who has much influence 
in all the country around. If he should favor 
schools, it would make it less difficult to get 
boys to attend. Ile promised to aid us. 


BULLS KEPT FOR SACRIFICE. 


The old man was very ill. In case of his 
death, hundreds of Garos would assemble to 
engage in drinking, feasting, and all the 
funeral ceremonies due to his position, 
Among these would be the sacrifice of bulls, 
of which we saw many. They are brought 
up from the plains, are pretty animals with 
a large hump at their shoulders, are well 
cared for and are only kept fer sacrifice, and 
not for propagation. They are confined in a 
part of the master’s house, and all we saw, 
were in splendid condition, When sacrificed, 
a small portion of the skull with parts of the 
horns are preserved, by being attached to 
the front of the owner’s house. On one 
dwelling I counted no less than seventy-five 
of them. The keeping, sacrifice, &c., of such 
animals is a custom we have met with in no 
other parts of Garo-land. 


LOVE OF JEWELRY. 


Then also the display of jewelry by the 
women seems to have reached the culminat- 
ing point. The size and number of ear-rings 
worn by the women in the western part of 
the Garo country astonished us. At the vil- 
lage in question br. Stoddard and myself 
counted no less than 125 brass rings, about 
three inches in diameter, with which one 
woman had decorated her ears. Their bulk 


was almost equal to the size of her head. If 
there was a relation between rings and rank, 
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she must have been the first lady of the vil- 
lage. They never lay their burdensome or- 
naments (?) aside, either for sleep or work ; 
neither will they sell them. We frequently 
tried to purchase them for curiosities, but 
were never able to induce any of them to 
part with them. 

Dulunggiri is the name of the other large 
village to which we went. We were accom- 
panied by Mr. Cawley, and had an early and 
pleasant ride to the place. These visits ena- 
bled us to make such observations in regard 
to the language as were desirable. There 
were but few words in the Garo books with 
us which were not understood. 

[To be concluded in next No.]J 


WOMAN'S BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOOI- 
ETY—WESTERN BRANCH. 


In the midst of the terrible fiery storm 
which has passed over us, and the distracted 
and perplexed condition of all hearts, the 
Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society has 
great cause for thankfulness. 

Though the last three weeks have tried all 
hearts, though the very foundations of all in- 
stitutions having their centres in this city 
seemed shaken, though enveloped in fire and 
smoke, surrounded by distress and suffering, 
and by dangers, more appalling because in- 
distinct and undefined, yet we can sing, ‘‘God 
is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble.” 

As we approach the second quarter of our 
first financial year, we number nearly 50 cir- 
cles auxiliary to our Society, and rejoice to 
note the interest, in some cases the enthusi- 
asm, manifested by them. 

God has given us our first representative in 
Miss Alvira L. Stevens, late of Fox Lake 
Seminary, Wis. With special pleasure and 
confidence she has been recommended to the 
Missionary Union, and by their Executive 
Committee accepted and appointed to Bassein, 
Burmah. We gladly welcome our beloved 
sister to the work dear to her heart, and to 
which, through many obstacles, God has di- 
rected her way. We need not say, that our 
sympathies, assistance and prayers will fol- 
low her. 

Going forth, as she does, at the time of so 


great a calamity, we notice with thankful- 
ness, the prompt and noble manner, in which 
the circles, not afflicted like those in this 
stricken city, have come to the aid of the So- 
ciety. About $400 have come into the Treas- 
ury of our Society since the fire, and consid- 
erably more is promised at an early day. 

The Circles in Chicago, though smitten 
sorely, and unable at present, to execute the 
liberal things devised by them, will doubtless 
sustain their organizations, continue their 
meetings, and do financially what they can. 
The cause has taken a deep hold in their 
hearts, and they ean not let it go. We ask 
for them the prayers and sympathies of their 
sister circles. 

With special feelings of gratitude do we 
acknowledge the timely assistance rendered 
us by the ladies of the eastern Society, in 
providing for Miss Stevens. In considera- 
tion of the severe calamity which has befal- 
len us, and knowing that in our crippled 
condition, it would be difficult for us to make 
all needed preparations for her comfort, they 
have kindly offered to provide her outtit. 
With the exception of articles whose prepa- 
ration was begun by our circles in different 
places, before we knew of their kind inten- 
tions, and money aiready provided by us, 
we have thankfully accepted their offer. 

We feel that this outgushing of sympathy 
and aid flows from hearts, one with ours in 
Christian fellowship, and love for this special 
work; and, as we labor side by side in our 
different fields, yet for the One Master and 
the one blessed cause, we clasp hands, and 
exchange the mutual God speed, and bene- 


diction. 
An extract from a letter by Mrs. C. Leach, 


Jr., of Galesburg, Ill., an active worker in 
our cause, will tell its own story, and that of 
our work. 

“I was glad to catch a glimpse with you, 
through the fire and smoke, of our glorious 
work for women in foreign hands, I feel 
like calling out to you, that God is over all, 
that He will care for His church, His Bride. 
He will bring her safely through.” 

Speaking of efforts made for the relief of 
Chicago sufferers and the Theological Semi- 
nary, she says, “I believe they undertake 
these enterprises more heartily for having 
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engaged in the woman’s work. The work 
goes on with enthusiasm in all this quarter.” 

Many interesting Ladies’ meetings have 
been held in connection with associational 
gatherings; at Janesville, Wis., and Cham- 
paign, Ill.; also at meetings of Circles, and 
on other occasions. 

A pastor of experience and influence re- 
marked lately, ‘‘This woman’s work is a 
glorious thing. No one can estimate its value 
to our churches.” Many can corroborate this 
testimony from the personal experience of 
their own hearts. . 

The first contribution of Dr. Strong’s 
church, in Cleveland, O., was $208. Seven 
Life Members were constituted. Dayton, 
First ch., reports the organization of a Circle 
and a subscription of $108 at the first meet- 
ing. With thankful, happy hearts the poor 
have dropped in their mites, and we have 
heard them say, ‘‘How giad we are that all 
have a chance to engage in this enterprise.” 

We are told that there are 300,000,000 of 
women still in heathen darkness. Christian 
women of our Baptist churches, in view of 
this great multitude, and the numbers who, 
knowing something of Jesus, are panting for 
still higher knowledge and wider education, 
—in view of your own exalted position in 
which Christianity alone has placed you, I 
pray you consider what would Jesus have you 
do for your sisters in heathen lands? If He 
gave His life for you, is any sacritice too great 
for you to offer? 

Pray for the Woman’s Baptist Missionary 
Societies and the women for whom they labor. 
Miss Stevens will will sail about Dec. 1st. 


Mrs. C. F. To_man, Cor. Sec. 
Chicago Oct. 30, 1871. 


Receipts of the Woman’s Baptist 
*. Society for October, 1871. 


MAINE, $2.00. 


Missionary 


Paris, An aged member of the Bap. ch. 200 
MASSACHUSETTS, $960.47. 

Brookline, Woman’s Miss. Soc.of the Bap.ch. 269 00 

Newton, Mrs. G. H. Quine 10 00 


Newton Centre, Woman’s Wiss. Soc., Mrs. S. 
F. Smith, Mrs. G. S. Dexter, Mrs. Gustavus 
Forbes, 25.00 ea., to const. themselves L. M., 75 
Mrs. Galusha Anderson, to const. Mrs. Sen- 
eca Anderson Leroy, N. Y., L. M., 

Other ladies of the Soc. 

Waverly. Mrs. M. A. Edmond, L. M. 

Boston South As<ociation, several ladies 

Boston, Mrs. A. C. Shipley, Mrs. H. G. Tour- 
tellot, First Bap. ch., L. M., 25.00 ea., 

Ladies of Charles St. Bap ch. 

Boston Highlands, Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc. 100 


BS 


East Boston, Mrs. Millar, Central Sq. Bap. 

ch., Ann. Mem. 100 
Cambridgeport, First Bap. ch.. Mrs. J. M. S. 

Williams, Mrs. Joseph Goodnow, Mrs. R. O. 

Fuller, Miss Anna Carter, L. M.. 25 00 ea., 

Mrs. Aurora D. Swaim, to const. herself, Mrs. 

Mary Mason, Mrs. Arabella L. Benton and 

Miss Elizabeth D. Swaim, L. M., to be used 

for the sup. ef the First Fem. Miss. sent out 

= the Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc., 00 

rs. L. Rice, Miss L. Hayward & Miss Ella 

Goodnow, Ann. Mem., 00 
Old Cambridge, Ladies of Bap. ch. 50 06 
Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Thomas P. Durant, L. M. 25 00 
Beverly, A friend to the cause, to const. Mrs. 

J. G. Foster L. M., 25 00 
Westboro, Ladies of Bap. ch. 34 16 
Waltham, Mrs. George Lawton, L. M., 25 00 

RHODE ISLAND, $48 50. 
Providence, Young Ladies’ Miss. Asso. of 

First Bap. ch., for the use of Mrs. M. B. In- 

galls in her work in Thongzai, Burmah, 


25.00 of wn. is to const. Mrs. Ingalls L. M., 38 25 
Ladies of Brown St. Bap. Soc. 10 25 
NEW YORK, $25.00. 
Romulus, Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc. of First 
Bap. ch. 15 00 
Brooklyn, E. D.. Long Island, Ladies of Rer. 
I. B. Brackett’s ch. 10 00 
PENNSYLVANIA, 33.10. 
Philadelphia, Mrs. Lowndes, First Bap. ch. 
and a friend, Dr. Hendricson’s ch., Ann. 
Mem.. 200 
One who desires to “help the Women” 110 
Collected by Miss Susie Haswell, for the erec- 
tion of a suitable building for her Girls’ 
school in Maulmain, Burmah, from Mrs. 
George W. Chipman, 2500; Mrs. & Miss 
Haven, 10.00; Mrs. Stacey, 5.00; Miss Annie 
Train, 2.00; Total, 42 00 
$1.081 07 


HANNAH B. MERRILL, Treas. 


RECENT MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 
BURMAH. 
TOUNGOO. 

Mr. Cross reports that his school for the 
last term was very interesting and promising. 
Pupils, greatest number, 92; at the close, 72. 
The final examination was very satisfactory. 
There are two native teachers, who fill their 
places admirably. At the quarterly meeting 
of native preachers, the reports were in the 
main encouraging. Some of the villages which 
formerly denied to the preachers common hos- 
pitality, now receive them gladly. Four or 
five new villages to the north have built chap- 
els, and some of them have obtained teach- 
ers. One of the native preachers, when too 
sick to rise from his couch, recently directed 
his friends to carry him into the middle of the 
chapel, and there from his bed he preached 
ot the love of Christ. 


MAULMAIN. 


Dr. Haswell, Aug. 16, was in better health 
than for some time previously. Mr. Norris, 
of the station at Tavoy, had reached Maul- 
main with health seriously impaired ; and the 
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physician holds out no hope of his improving 
while he remains in Burmah. 


TAVOY. 


The last Svbbath before he left Tavoy, Mr. 
Norris examined before the church eight can- 
didates, and baptized seven and administered 
the communion. He was able to sit up only 
asmall part of the day; but notwithstanding, 
after the communion, at which about 30 were 
present, he attempted to address a few words 
of farewell to the brethren of the native 
church. He says—‘‘The thought cf leaving 
them and all the churches as sheep without a 
shepherd, with no prospect -that any body 
would come to take my place, and little hope 
that my life would be spared to come back, 
—was too much for me, and I broke down 
with uncontrollable weeping. And the na- 
tives cried, then and when we left on the 
steamer, as I hive never seen natives cry be- 
fore. I cannot now think of those scenes 
without tears.” 

TOUNGOO. 

Mr. Cushing pleads that a missionary may 
be sent for the Burmese population of Toung- 
00, as a measure of great importance. 


BASSEIN. 


The late Mrs. Van Meter, shortly before 
her death, said to those around her,—‘‘I 
have struggled long on the bank of Jordan— 
struggled for life. . . I wish to live, if it is 
the Lord’s will, to work for the Karens five 
years more.” A friend writes,—‘‘Her heart 
was full of plans for the promotion of the 
work she loved; but she gave them all up 
with cheerfalness, and said she had been 
ready to go, sure of her acceptance with God, 
for many a year.” 

CHINA. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, returning from a 
visit to the United States, arrived in Hong- 
kong Sept. 2, just escaping two severe ty- 
phoons, which. if they had been caught at 
sea, it is thought the vessel could not have 
endured without foundering. There was a 


goo1 attendance of the Tie Chu people at 
worship Sept. 10, though the weather was 
unfavorable. 

At the September communion at Swatow, 
A number were 


50 members were present. 


to have been baptized, but rough weather 
rendered it impossible. 

Mr. Goddard, at Ningpo, has had his heart 
and hands full of work, without launching 
out into any thing new. Mrs. G. has had 
success in helping the women of the chureh 
to read. They are taught in part by the Bi- 
ble-woman, and the class numbers twelve, 
and sometimes more. 


INDIA—MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
THE TELOOGOOS. 


Mr. Jewett, of Nellore, writes, Aug. 24, 
‘Since June I have baptized 26. Others are 
ready. My field is just becoming fruitful. I 
expect many will come to fit themselves for 
the Lord’s work. Ican only pray for men 
and money to meet the expense.” Mr. 
Jewett has seven young men studying with 
him, preparatory to entering the Seminary. 

On Sept. 7, six more were baptized at 
Nellore. Others were prevented by the rain 
from coming from their remote villages. 

At Ramapatam, at the beginning of August 
25 were baptized and there were 40 additions 
during the month, and six more the first of 
Septemher. God still continues to work with 
an outstretched hand. 

AFRICA. 

Since the return of Mr. Vonbrunn to his 
station, he reports four baptized at Von- 
brunsville, and 22 more were to be baptized 
shortly. The natives are very anxious to 
hear the gospel, and there is great need of 
more laborers. 

Mr. S. O. Richardson of Robertsport, an 
efficient teacher in the service of the mission, 
has just been removed by death. 

At Worrell’s Station the gospel has been 
preached the last year with much success, At 
the head of the Mesurado river, in a purely 
native field, the labors of the preacher have 
been and are still very successful. 


GREECE. 

The young man who started .on a Bible 
tour last July had a prosperous journey, 
sometimes meetiag with persecution, but also 
finding some interested hearers, who pur- 
chased New Testaments, and cheerfully lis- 
tened to his announcements of the glad ti- 


dings of the gospel. 
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GERMANY. 

There is great need of additional laborers. 
Two or more preachers have the last year 
been removed by death. On account of the 
stress of the times, no arrangements could be 
made to commence a class of preachers, as 
had been proposed. 

At Berlin there are now several candidates 
for baptism. The attendance at worship is 
large, and the church united. The Prussian 
Association last year supported, in whole or 
in part, eight brethren to labor among the 
destitute. 

In Kénigsberg within about eleven months 
thirty-eight have been baptized. The new 
chapel was opened Oct. 30th of last year, 
since which date there have been five bap- 
tismal occasions. A missionary in Gerswalde 
reports a remarkable effusion of the Holy 
Spirit in September last. At a communion 
season, a brother remarked that he thought 
the conversion of one soul would be the 
crowning glory of the feast. A spirit of 
prayer was immediately awakened, and, be- 
fore the meeting broke up, nine souls found 
peace in believing. 

DENMARK. 

Much missionary labor has been performed 
by the brethren in Denmark. One of them 
preached more than 500 times during the 
year. He is supported by two churches in 
Jutland. Another is supported by a Female 
Missionary Society. Besides these, the Da- 
nish Association supports three missionary 
preachers and, in part, a fourth. Most of the 
churches have received additions. 

SWEDEN. 

At the last term of the Seminary, 15 pupils 
were present at the beginning, and 14 at the 
close. The Seminary has received from the 
London Tract Society a donation of 33 valua- 
ble theological works, the nucleus of a much- 
needed library. A course of study extending 
to five years has been marked, out which 
however is not to exclude students for short- 
er periods, 

On the island of Gotland, in the Baltic Sea, 
there are seven churches numbering 363 
members. The great need is gospel laborers, 

The labors of the students during vacation 
have been mnch blessed. One of them, an 
ordained man, baptized 21 persons, chiefly 


the fruit of the Divine blessing on his own 
labors. ‘‘Good news of the salvation of souls 
come in from most places in the land where 
our laborers are working.” 


SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. 


Oct. 21, sailed from New York, Rev. 
Henry Malcom Hopkinson and wife, desig- 
nated to Bassein, Burmah, in the Sgau Karen 
department, in connection with Mr. Carpenu- 
ter; Rev. Edwin D. Kelley and wife, to the 
Shan mission, at Toungoo; Rev. T. J. Keith 
and wife, tothe Garo mission, at Gowalpara, 
Assam; and Mrs. F. A. Danforth, who re- 
turns to her former field of labor in the 
Assam mission. 


DEATH OF MRS. VAN METER. 
Mrs. L. H. Van Meter, died at Bassein, 
Sabbath morning, Aug. 27, after a short but 
painful illness. 


LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES, 


BURMAH. 

MAULMAIN.—J. M. HASWELL, June 2, Sept. 16.—J. 
R. HASWELL, May 20, Aug. 10. 16, 23, Sept. 16.—S. B. 
Rand, May 31. 

TAVoy.—J. F. NORRIS, May 16, 31, June 12, 24, Aug. 
17, 18. 

SHWAYGYEEN.—N. HARRIS, June 15, 20, Aug. 14. 

TounGoo.—E. B. Cross, May 24, June 24, Aug. 19.— 
F. MASON, May 22, 31, June 21, July 18.—A. BUNKER, 
May 6, 12, 20, 21, 24, 27, 29, June 7, 21, July 13, 15, 17, 19. 
—J.N. CUSHING, May 14, June 7, 21, 24, July 7, 8, 15, 
29, Aug. 12.—Mrs. C., July 4, Aug. 16. 

ANGOON.—E. A. STEVENS, May 16, June 23, Julv 31 
(2), 22, Aug. 25.—J. WADE, Mar. 6, May 28, Sept. 11.— 
I. D. COLBURN, June 17, 23, July 8, Aug. 5, 8, 25, Sept. 19. 
—R. B. HANCOCK, May 25, June 9, 12, 27.—J. G. BIN- 
NEY, Sept. 19 (2). 

BASSEIN.—C. H. CARPENTER, June 2, 21—Mrs. VAN 
METER, May 23, 27, July 4, 16, 19.—Miss WATSON, June 
29 


HENTHADA.—D. A. W. SMITH, May 19, 31, July 9.— 
W. GEORGE, July 8 (2), Aug. 8, 11.—Miss ADAMS, May 
31, July 29, Aug. 19. 

PRoME.—T. SIMONS, June 28, 29, Sept. 5.—E. O. STE- 
VENS, June 30 (2), << 


M. 

M. BRONSON, May 26, June 26, Aug. 16. 23.—E. W. , 
CLARK, May 22, July 21, Aug. 24.—Mrs. C., July 6.—Mrs.— 
Scort, May 16, June 19.—R. E. NEIGHBOR, June 14, 
July 29. 


SIAM. 

Wo. DEAN, May 1, 12, 15, 16, 17, 24, 25. July 5. 7 (2), 
24, Aug. 2.—S. B. PARTRIDGE, May 30 (2), July 6, 29.— 
Miss FIELDE, May 18, June 12, 13, July 21. 

TELOOGOOS. 

L. JEWETT, May 30, July 14. Aug. 24, Sept. 8 (2), 22.— 
J. E. CLouGH, May 15, July 20, Aug. 11—A. V. Tim- 
PANY, June 12, 13, Aug. 12 (2).—J. MCLAURIN, Aug. 26. 
—E. BULLARD. May 21. 


J. W. JOHNSON, Sept. 11.—W. ASHMORE, June 7, 
July 3, 24, Sept, 11, 1 no date. —J. R. GODDARD, July 7, 
10, Aug. 9, 10.-Pirs. 5. 


NCE. 
A. DEZ, ~*~ 6, 18, Aug. 31, Oct. 4, 12.—J. B. CRETIN, 
June 28.—H. BOILEAU. Oct. 13. 

GERMANY. 


G. W. LEHMANN, Sept. 6.—J. KOEBNER, Sept. 19. 
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DENOMINATIONAL RECORD. 


SWEDEN. 


15, 31. 


SPAIN 
W.I. Knapp, July 28, 29, Sept. 25, 26 


A. WIBERG, Aug. 7, 9.—K. O. BROADY, Sept. 25. 28. 
T. TRUVE, Sept. 12.—P. PALMQUIST, July 4, 13, Aug. 


GREECE, 
D. Z. SAKELLARIUS, Aug. 10, 12.—Mrs. S., Sept. 30. 
AFRICA. 


J.T. RICHARDSON, June 12, July 11, 12, Sept. 4, 22.— 
J.W. Von Brunn, July 12, Aug. 30.—R. C. COOPER, 


Sept. 14, 23, 25. 


CHURCHES CONSTITUTED. 


New Haven, Con. (Calvary ch). 
Roseville, N. J. 


Hopewell, N. J.(Calvary ch). 
CHURCH EDIFICES DEDICATED. 


Place. Cost. 
Steubenville, O. $9,000. 
Canton, O. 

Cnampaign, IIl. (colored). 1,286. 
Newark, N. J. (Sherman Av). 

Eaton, O 


6,500. 


Langton. Canada. 
Leiperville, Pa. 
Antrim, N. H. 6,000. 
Riley Creek, O 


ORDINATION OF MINISTERS. 


Name. Place. 
Arnold, A. J. Aberfoil, Ala. 
Ayer, W. 0. Peterboro’, N. H. 
Billups, R. W. Sulphur Bluffs, Tex. 
Butler, Thomas M. Hopkinton. R. I. 
Callaway, Jesse M. Courtney, Tex. 
Durham, C. Goldsboro’, N. C. 
Frields, George Rockport. Ky. 
Gallant, W. H. Riley Creek, O. 
Haywood, Henry Rockport, Ky. 
Kratz, Frederic Brewsters, N. Y. 
Marsh, F. A. Penfield, N. Y. 
Maryott. C. A. Lonsdale, R. I. 
Newell, I. D. Moline, Il. 
Parker, Alonzo K. Amenia, N. Y. 
Ramson, Olis B. Bethel, Me. 
Shields, W. H. Leina, N.Y. 
Smith, W. H. So. Cayuga, Can. 
Stetson, H. L. Griggsville, Til. 
Stewart, J. D. Griffin, Ga. 
Taomas. Wm. D. Mahanoy, Pa. 
Vankleck, E. A. Patten, Me. 
Watson, David R. Lowville, N. Y. 
Whitney, W. W. Rockton, IIl. 


DENOMINATIONAL RECORD. 


Place. Members. Time. 


Wilhelm, John L. Forest M.H., Md. Oct. 

Wilhelm, Thomas Forest M. H., Md. Oct. 

Williams. G. S. Murfreesboro’, Ten. Oct. 1. 

Zeckser, Otto Abilene, Kan. Sept. 27. 
MINISTERS DECEASED. 

Name. Place. Age. Time. 
Bates, L. C. Chicago, TIl. 57. Oct. 5. 
Pitts, Y. R. Clinton, Mo. 61. Oct. 15. 
Swain, E. Y. Seaville, N. J. Oct. 9 

REMOVAL OF MINISTERS. 

Name. Whence. Where. 
Ames, A. Vincennes. Ind. Chenoa. Ill. 
Boykin, T. C. Montevallo, Ga. Columbiane, Ga. 
Brame. C. E. Selma, Ga. West Point, Miss. 


Burnside. S.R. Mt. Vision. N. Y. Oneonta. N. Y. 
Cheetham, Wm. Saratoga.N.Y. Montreal, Can. 


Cox. Leonard Lexington, N. Y. Charlotte Co.. Va. 


Fine, Silas Rochester, Mich. Roval Oak. Mich. 
Gifford. I. S. Banksville,Ct. Berlin, N. Y. 
Given, D. W. Montgomery. Ala. Macon. Ga 
Griffin, J. M. Bairdstown. Ms. Woodville. Ga. 
Guilford, H.P. Reading, Ms. Bluehill. Me. 
Hall, J. Lawrence, Kan. Kansas City. Mo. 
Hanscom. Moses Brookline. Me. Waldoboro’. Me. 
Hill, W.T. Bloomington. Wis.Marshall, Wis. 
Howe, G. W 


Schenevus. N. Y. Coventry. N. Y. 
Jones, John W. Hereford. Ma. Towsontown. Md. 
Kennard, J.S. Philadelphia, Pa. New York City. 


Landrum, S. Savannah. Ga. Memphis. Ten. 
Merriam. J. F. McLean, Ill. El Paso. TI. - 
Miller. J. W. Tippecanoe Citv.0.Fletcher, O. 
Mize, J H. Pinckneyville, Il. Troy. Tl. 

Ogle. Albert Mitchell. Ind. Sevmour Ind. 
Phillips. J. M. Murfreesboro’.TenShelbyville, Ten. 
Reese, J. W. WhitePigeonMichClinton. Tl. 
Riley, F. 8. Greenwood, Ind. Southport. Ind. 
Rush. Z. C. Newport. 0. Donegal. Pa. 
Savage.EdwardP. T.vons. Iowa, Chicago. Tll. 
Simms, A. M. Winfield. Va. Guvandotte, WVa. 
Stedman. W.H. Shelbvville. I). Arcola. III. 
Steelman. H. FlizabethtownNY Burlington. N. J. 


Strayer, D. J. R. Ea. Nautmeal, Pa.LowProvidence Pa 


AINE, $568 08 

Warren, Ladies’ _ For. Miss. Soc. + Mrs. E. 
Richardson tr., 

Washington Asso., D. W. Dinsmore tr., 15.87; 
Waterville, Ist ch., 8. S., tow. sup. of Adi- 
ram, nat. pr., care Rev. M. Bronson, Now- 
gong, Assam, J. W. a tr., 20; 

Wiscasset, Ann F. Taylor 1; York Asso., of 
wh. 9 is fr. fem. members of Wells ch., Geo. 
W. Roberts tr., 25.50; 

So. Berwick, first earnings of a little boy, for 
the mission cause, 

So. Carthage, Mary Fuller 

Penobscot Asso., J. C. White tr., Ludlow, ch. 
2: Amity & No. 11, ch. 7; Houlton, ch., of 
wh. 11.60 is fr. 8. S., 25.35; Hampden, Ist ch. 
27; Bangor, Ist. ch. 100; 2d ch., of wh. 50 is 
S., 238 35; Bradford, Caleb Humphrey 

: Lincoln Centre, ch. 20; Charleston, ch. 4; 

Kietate of D. Herrick 3; Stetson, ch. 5.75; 

Corinth, ch., of wh. 6 is fr. Fem. Miss. Soc., 

| 21.65; Veazie, ch. 3; Hodgdon, ch. 1; coll. 
at Asso. 28. 36 ; 

Buckfield, C. Ricker 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, $86.05. 

Exeter, T. G. Moulton & friends, to be expend- 

ed in Mission work, care Rev. "I.N. Cushing, 
Toungoo, Burmah, 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN OCTOBER, 1871. 


12 00 


35 87 
26 50 


25 
100 


Rumney, ist. ch.30; Nashua. Ist. ch., for Do- 
chi-deo chapel, Ningpo, China, per "Rev. M. 


J. Knowlton, 31.05; 61 05 
VERMONT, $130.09. 
Ea. Hubbardston, ch., D. S. Lincoln tr., 750 


Windham Co. Asso.. H. Sherman tr.. Ea. 
Dover, ch. 14.25; West Halifax, ch. 3; b+ 
Wardsboro’, ch. "8.50; Ww hitingham, ch. 3 28 75 
Fairfax ch., for Ea. China Miss. +» 6.10; East 
Franklin,” ch. 18.87; Berkshire, ch. 4.58; 
ch. 5.26; St. Albans, ch. 
Charlotte, ch. 18; Vergennes, ch. 10; Bran- 
don, a friend 5; Pittsford, ch. oni No. 
Springfield, ch. io; Chester. Rev. C. Hib- 
bard 5; per Rev. M.J. Knowlton, 93 84 


MASSACHUSETTS, $1043.33. 
Natick, ch., Susan Robbins 5; Reading. Soom 
St. ch. 18; So. Scituate, Rev. D. B. Ford & 
wife 20; Angela Beatrice Ford 4; Chauncy 
Dunster Ford 3; Edith Granger Ford 2; 
Howard Irving Ford 1, 30; Scituate, 7 
Brown, 1in silver, 1.12; No. Scituate, ch., 
G. W. Bailey tr., 33.64 87 76 
Basten a friend 8; friends in Boston, Mass. & 
w Boston, N. -» for the Shan Miss., care 


| 
. 
Oct. 18. 
i Oct. 18. 
Time. 
Sept. 10. 
Oct. 1. 
Oct. 8. 
H Oct. 12. 
Oct. 16. 
Oct. 22. 
Oct. 22. 
Oct. 22. 
Oct. 25. 
Oct. 29. 
; Time. 
Sept. 24. 
Oct. 11. 
Sept. 24. 
Oct. 12. 
Sept. 24. 
Sept. 23. 
Aug. 6. 
Oct. 29. 
i Aug. 6. | 
Oct. 18. 
Oct. 26. | 
Oct. 17. | 
Oct. 13. | 
Oct. | 
; Oct. 4. | 
Oct. 3. 
H Oct. 4. 
Sept. 20. 
Oct. 1. | 
3 Sept. 16. 
Oct. 
5 Oct. 18. | 
Sept. 30. | 
LY 
487 40 
5 00 
25 00 


DONATIONS. 


nev. J. N. Cushing, Toungoo, Burmah, 15; 
Bowd. Sq. ch., coll. at designation meeting 
of Rey. E. D. Kelley & wife, 59.90; a friend 


10; 

Boston So. Asso., J. H. Reed tr., Holliston, 
ch. 10; West Acton, ch., of wh. 14.81 is mon. 
con. coll. & 16.10 penny coll. of S. S., J. M. 
Brown tr., 30.91; Holyoke, 1st. ch., Caleb 
Hummerton tr., 25; 

Taunton Asso., A. J. Barker tr., Swanzey, ch. 
6; Rehoboth, ch. 6.25; Long Plain, ch. 9; 

Grafton. 2d ch. 70: Beverly, 1st. ch., Ladies’ 
Miss. Circle, Mrs. Caroline S. Foss tr., 80.63; 
Worcester, Pleasant St. ch.. S. S., for sup. of 
nat. pr. among the Shans, G. W. Eames tr., 


18; 

Barnstable Asso., E. Crocker, Jr. tr., West 
Harwich, ch. 10; Hyannis, ch. 30; Edgar- 
town, ch. 12; East Tisbury, ch. 10; West 
Tisbury, ch. 5; Brewster, ch. 12.13; Chat- 
ham, ch. 10; Nantucket, ch. 10; Orleans, ch. 
14; Osterville, ch. 14.25; Gay Head, ch. 1; 

Plymouth. Miss Hannah S. Paine 

Salisbury & Amesbury, ch., Stephen Woodman 
tr., 63.10; Millbury, ch. 20; Webster, ch., 
Dea. ae Freeman tr., 38.40; Belchertown, 
ch. 8.50; 

Salem Asso.. H. Haddock tr., Wenham ch. 
29; Marblehead, ch. 20; Rowley, ch. 6.70; 
Rockport, ch. 15; Beverly, 2d ch. 40; 

Florida, ch. 10; Grafton, ch. 12.50; Pittsfield, 
ch., & with prev. donas. to const. Rev. C. H. 
Spalding H. L. M., 80; Waltham, Miss Abi- 
gail Fisk 15; 

Merrimack River Asso., John Keely tr., 
Chelmsford, ch. 25; Westfield Asso., Dea. E. 
Chase tr., Southwick. ch. 8; Middlefield, ch. 
31: Granville, ch. 21—60; 

Malden, ist ch., S.S., H. M. Wiley tr., 

Old Colony Asso., John Brooks tr., 

RHODE ISLAND, $470.19. 

R. I. Bap. State Convention, R. B. Chapman 
tr., Providence, 1st. ch., mon. con. coll., 52.- 
17; Cent. ch.. S. F. Chace tr., to const. Mrs. 
Lucy S. Bainbridge H. L. M., 107.29; do.. per 
R. F. Clark, to const. Richard S. Colwell H. 
L. M.. 175 30; Wickford. ist. ch., mon. con. 
coll. 35.43; Pawtucket, ist. ch.. Mrs. B. A. 
Benedict, to const. Mary L. Collyer H.L. M., 


100; 
, CONNECTICUT, $842.78. 

Conn. Bap. State Convention, Wa’ eham Gris- 
wold tr.. South Windsor, ch. 31; A. Clark 4; 
Easton, ch. 25; Cromwell. ch. 6.50; Bloom- 
field. ch. 10; Essex, ch. 2.50; Hartford, 1st 
ch. 486.28: 

Thompsonvi le, ch.. tow. 9 of nat. pr., care 
Rey. E. Bullard, Nellore, India, 

NEW YORK, $1885.88. 

Brooklyn, Wash. Av. ch., 8. S., C. Thurber’s 
Bible class of young ladies, to be expended 
for educational purposes, care Mrs. E. O. 
Stevens, Prome, Burmah, 30 in gold, 

North Brookfield, ch. 1; Greenport, A. E. 
Skinner 5; Rochester, a poor student 5; 

Oneida Asso., A. Hubbell tr., 

Coll. per Rev. J B. Pixley, Dist. Sec., Ontario 
Asso., Geneva, ch. 2550; Bentin, ch. 30; 
Canandaigua, ch. 4.50; Junius & Tyre, ch. 5; 
Naples, ch.2; Phe!ps, 2d ch. 6; a lady, to ed- 
ucate Bur. prs., 96; 

Buffalo Asso., Strykersville. ch., bal. 5; Ar- 
cade, ch., per Rev. A. Morrill, 25; 

Wayne Asso , Marion, ch., tow. sup. of nat. pr., 
care Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, Thongzai, Burmah, 
68; Palmyra, ch. 26; So lus,ch.1; East Wal- 
worth, ch. 6.19; West Walworth, ch. 1.50; 
Ontario, ch., bal. 19.75: South Butler, ch., 
bal. 2.50; Newark, ch., in part, 33.55; Rev. 
Mr. Draper 10; 

Chemung River Asso., Havanna, E. W. Cook 
5; ree’d. fr. tr. of Asso. 7.30; 

Seneca Asso.. Watkins, ch., S. S., tow. educat- 


ing nat. student in Moung Kyau’s sch., care “ 


Rev. J. M. Haswell, Maulmain. Burmah. 2; 
Romulus, ch., of wh. 6 is fr. S. S., 28.20; Far- 
mer Village, ch. 26; Mecklenburg, ch. 2; 
Enfield, ch. 7.25; Trumansburg. ch. 28 82; 

»ch., bal. 15; Waterloo, ch. 5; Covert, 


ch. 5.60; Ovid, ch., S. S. 12; coll. at Asso. 
52.04; rec’d fr. tr. of Asso. 3.50; 

Monroe Asso., Hamlin, ch. 18.35; Perinton, 
ch., bal. 37.50; Pittsford, ch. 32; Webster, 
ch., bal. 22.75; West Henrietta. ch., in part. 
15; United Henrietta, ch. 12.50; Parma, 1st 
ch.. bal. 16.25; 24 ch., bal. .80; Bergen, ch. 
4.44; Sweden & Bergen. ch. 5; Churchville, 
ch. 8; Clifton, ch. 37; Mumford, ch. 24: Pen- 
field, ch. 25.50; Rochester, Rev. S. Adsit 5; 

Yates Asso., per Rev. O. Dodge, 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec.. So. N. Y. 
Asso.. New York. Henry Volk 60; Mt. Ver- 
non, ch., S.S. 30; White Plains, ch. 21.45; 
Gail Borden 50; Morrisania, German ch. 
3.50; Calvary ch., coll. at Miss. meeting, 30.- 
12; Piermont, ch., in part, 5.60; Nvack, ch., 
of wh. 10 is fr. S.S.. 34.25: Jacob Hays. tow. 
sup. of J. R. Haswell, Maulmain, Burmah, 


00 
Long Island Asso.. Greenport. ch. 100.40; Ea. 
Marion. ch..in part, 6.50; Williamsburgh, 24 
ch., S. S., tow. sup. of student, care Rev. J. 
G. Binney, Rangoon. Burmah, 12.50; 
Lake George Asso.. North River. ch. 6; War- 
& Coldwell, ch.6; Treas. of Asso. 


Essex & Champlain Asso., Wm. Taylor tr.. 

—— Union Asso., Mrs. Lucy Harring- 

on 

Union Asso.. Carmel, Rev. W.S. Clapp 

Dutchess Asso.. Dover. 2d ch. 

NEW JERSEY. $876.91. 

Burlington. ch.. S. S.. per Mrs. Wm. Ward, 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler. Dist. Sec., Stock- 
ton. Berean ch.. bal. 2; Cape Island, ch., S. 
S. 30.70; Mount Holly, ch. 36; New Bruns- 
wick. ch. 750; 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge. Dist. Sec.. Ea. N. J. 
Asso.. Hudson City, ch. 49.35; New Market. 
ch. 4.50; both in part, 

PENNSYLVANIA, $943.10. 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler. Dist. Sec.. French 
Creek Asso., Rockdale. ch. 7; Randolf, ch. 
4; Springfield. ch. 5.65: Georgetown, ch. 
650; Spring. ch. 5.05: Greenville. ch. 1.50; 
Mead Corners. ch. 3; Meadville, S. S.. tow. 
sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. N. Harris. Shway- 
gveen, Burmah. 30; coll. at Asso. 8.82: 

Clarion Asso.. Reidsburg. ch. 22.98: several 
chs. 42.64; coll. at Asso. 6.87; 

Bridgewater Asso., Rush. ch. 8; New Milford, 
ch. 3.50; coll. at Asso. 9.26; 

Wayne Asso. 

Abington Asso., Abington. 1st ch.. S. S.. tow. 
sup. of student in Theo. Sem., Rangoon, Bur- 


mah, 

Northumberland Asso., Danville. ch.. of wh. 
§.30 is fr. 8. S.. 12.80; Turbotville, ch. 4.85; 
Jackson, ch. 2.50; Rush. ch. 9.50: 

Wvoming Asso.. Eaton. ch. 7.75; So. Auburn, 
ch. 6: Braintrim. ch. 9.25; coll. at Asso. 77; 
Russell Hill. ch. 1.75: 

Philadelphia Asso.. Angora. R. Callaghan 500; 
Ridley. ch. 16: Montgomery, ch.. bal. 3.50; 
Zion. ch. 10: New Britain, ch. 1.75: Rev. W. 
M. Whitehead 2; afriend .25; Spring Gar- 
den, ch. 16.75; Doylestown. ch. 10; Law- 
renceville. ch. 8: Holmesburg. ch.. bal. 1; 

Pittsburg Asso.. Elizabeth, ch. 35 50; Peter’s 
Creek, ch., of wh. 5 is fr. 8. S.. bal. 12; 

KENTUCKY, $1.00. 

Lexington, R. Gill Elliott 

OHIO, 175.83. 

Painesville, ch., mon. coll.. S. B. Webster tr.. 
6; Wauseon, ch.. 8. S., “little sunbeams,” a 
mite, tow. sending the gospel to those in 
darkness, 1; . 

Cincinnati, 9th St. ch. 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Ash- 
tabula Asso., Conneaut, ch. 

Auglaize Asso., E. Pendy 

Cleveland Asso., Cleveland, 3d ch., in part, 
58.20: Cottage ch., in part. 15.24; 

Coshocton Asso.. D. B. Whittemore 

Huron Asso.. New London. Rev. F. P. Hall 5; 
Herth Fairfield, ch., in part, 10; Norwalk, 


Mansfield Asso., Johneville, ch. 11; Lucas, ch., 
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DONATIONS. 


J. Redenhour 2; Mansfield, ch. ,50; Provi- 
dence, Susan Philips 1; 

Portsmouth Asso., Pomeroy, ch., W. H. 
Probst 

Seneca Asso., Republic, ch. 

INDIANA, $231.56. 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Beth- 
el Asso., Salem ch. 

Flat Rock Asso., coll. at Asso. 

Fort Wayne Asso., coll. at do., of wh. 50 is 
tow. sup. of Sauka Da, nat. pr., care Rey. 
A. Bunker, Toungoo, Burmah, 

Logansport Asso., Antioch, ch., Rev. Wm. 
Cool 5; Peru, ch. 7.84; Sevastopol, ch. 4.40; 
Yellow Creek, ch. 6.50; coll. at Asso., of wh. 
50 is for sup. of Ka Bau, care Rev. A. Bun- 
ker, Toungoo, Burmah, 57.15; 

Tippecanoe Asso., La Fayette, ch., Rev. R. W. 

earsons 

White Water Valley Asso., Z. M. Leavitt 1; 
Wheeler Station, Mary Keneday 1.50; 

ILLINOIS, $523.09. 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Bloomfield Asso., Bethel, ch., of 
wh. 12.50 is fr. S. S., tow. sup. of Theo. stu- 
dent in Nowgong, Assam, 

Bloomington Agso., Delavan, Rev. L. L. Lan- 
sing 11; El Paso, ch., S. S., tow. sup. of stu- 
dentin Mrs. A. K. Scott’s sch., Nowgong. 
Assam, 12.50; Lincoln. ch., mon. con. coll. of 
wh. .20 is fr. the pastor’s little boy, 6.01; Tow- 
anda, ch. 5.75; 

era Asso., Chicago, 2d ch. 5; Swede ch. 


Edwardsville Asso., Alton, 1st. ch., 8.S., to be 
expended in care of Rev. M.Jameson, Bas- 
sein, Burmah, 37.90; Brighton, ch. 14; Mil- 
ton, ch. 2; Upper Alton, ch. 30.30; 

Fox River Asso., Batavia, ch. 1; Chicago, In- 
diana Av. ch., S.S. 10; Union Park ch., S. 
S., of wh. 3 is fr. bro. Chandler’s class, 2.50 
fr. Miss Calkin’s; 2 fr. Dr. Chase’s; 10 fr. H. 
H. Meech’s; 5 fr. H. E. Crosby’s; 10 fr. J. P. 
Thom.’; 6.25 fr. J. B. Maigne’s; 10.75 fr. A. 
J. Sprott’s; 1.25 fr. Mrs. Sprangler’s; 3.40 fr. 
Mrs. Weavers; 2.50 fr. Mrs. Sherer’s; & all 
for Theo. class, care Rev. M. Bronson, Now- 
gong, Assam, 56.65; Downer’s Grove, ch., 
S.S., tow. sup. of Theo. student, care Rev. 
J. E. Clough, Ongole, India, 20; 

 ~ Mile Asso., coll. at Asso., by Rev. L. C. 
Sarr, 

— Asso., coll. at do., by Rev. J. F. McCu- 
sick, 

Ottawa Asso., Marseilles, ch. 4; Mendota, ch., 
S.S., tow. sup. of Omed, Garo pr., care Rev. 
I. J. Studdard, 62.50; No. Prairie, ch. 28.70 

Quincy Asso.. coll. at do., by Rev. T. W. Good- 
speed. 50: Kingston, ch. 12; Mt. Vernon, ch. 
1.40; Payson, ch. 30; Pleasant View, ch. 12; 

Rock River Asso., Marengo, ch., S. S8., tow. 
sup. of nat. pr., care Rey. J. E. Clough, On- 

ole, India, 

Salem Asso., Hillsboro’, ch., Rev. W. Hobbs 
5; Macomb, ch., J. M. Forest 5; Oquaka, ch. 
Mrs. Wm. Phelps 1; all tow. sup. of Mrs. A. 
K. Scott, Nowgong, Assam, 

Springfield Asso., Decatur, ch., Mary L. Hal- 
sted, tow. sup. of pupil, care Mrs. A. K. 
Scott, Nowgong, Assam, 5; Mrs. Wessells 


MICHIGAN, $154.69. 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Flint River Asso., Armada, ch. 
2; Bath, ch. .50; Flint. ch., tow. sup. of nat. 
pr., care Rev. L. Jewett, Nellore, India, 33.- 
27; Flushing, ch. 8.17; 

Grand River Asso., East Ionia, ch., J. B. 
Hutchins 

Lenawee Asso., Monroe, ch.. Kate Duzenbury 

Michigan Asso., LaFayette Av. ch.,C. C. Bow- 


en 

Shiawassee Asso., Okemos, ch., Chas. Hulet 
5; Ovid. ch., Rev. P. C. Barrett 5; 

St. Joseph’s River Asso., Porter, ch. 

Thorn Apple River Asso.. coll. at do. 

Wayne Asso., Highland, ch. 10; Holly, ch. 


13.03 ; 
White River Asso., coll. at do., by Rev. A. E. 


Mather, 3.47; Dalton, ch. 1.67; Flour Creek, 
ch. 4.12; Grant, ch. .75; Greenwood, ch. 4.11; 
MINNESOTA, $126.35. 

Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Minn. Asso., Minneapolis, ch., of 
wh. 75 is fr.S.S., tow. sup. of nat. pr., care 
Rev. J. E. Clough, Ongole, India, 

No. Minn. Asso., coll. at Asso., by Rev. A. D. 
Williams, 6; Brooklyn, ch. 2.50; Maple 
Grove, ch. 2; 

So. Minn. Asso., LeRoy, ch. 32.25; Money 
Creek, W. F. Sinclair 5; St. Charles, ch. 1; 

WISCONSIN, $133.25. 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., coll. at State Convention, of wh. 
5 ea. is fr. Rev. A. Drown. Rev. T. A. Bat- 
son, Rev. O. O. Stearns. Rev. J. Henshall, 
N. B. Blackmer & wife, Joseph Tenely & 
wife, John Riggs, M. Mex, Miss C. M. Wood, 
& all tow. sup. of Rev. T. J. Keith, Gowal- 
para, Assam, 

Dane Asso., Madison, Mrs. McMarshall 

LaFayette Asso., coll. at do., 

Walworth Asso., Elkhorn, ch. 

Winnebago Asso., Fon du Lac, ch. 

IOWA, $94.05. 
English River Asso., per Mrs. D. C. A. Stod- 


ard, 

Coll. per Rev. James French, Dist. Sec., Cent. 
Iowa Asso., coll. at Asso., per Mrs. D. C. A. 
Stoddard, 20.60; Knoxville, ch. 6; 

Davenport Asso., Davenport, German ch. 

Fox River Asso., coll. per Rev. R. S. Peak, 

Cedar Valley Asso., Riceville, ch., Elnathan 
Marsh, a student, 5; Jessup, ch., Enos Ken- 


ion 5; 

ee Asso., New Haven, ch. 4; Zion, 
ch. 1.50; 

Burlington Asso., Mt. Pleasant, ch., Sallie 
Bucman : 

Linn Asso., Animossa, ch., E. B. Alderman 

Western Iowa Asso., Dennison, Jennie Dun- 
lap, 8 years old, a silver half dollar, 

Iowa Valley Asso., Manhatton, Miss Emma 


Smith 
Coll. at State Convention 
MISSOURI, $16.00. 

Coll. per Rev. James French, Dist. Sec., 
Springfield Asso., coll. at do., per Col. Fletch- 
er, 15; Coatsville, Jane Child 1; 

KANSAS, $18.60. 

Coll. per Rev. James French, Dist. Sec., East 
Kan. Asso., coll. at do. 

Kan. River Asso., coll. at do. 

COLORADO, $14.00. 

Coll. per Rev. James French, Dist. Sec., Gree- 

ley, ch.7; Denver. ch. 7; 
CALIFORNIA, $8.00. 

Coll. per Rey. James French, Dist. Sec., Bish- 

op Creek, ch. 5.50; Independence, ch. 2.50; 


per Rey. O. 
ANADA, $2033.00. 
Can. Bap. Convention, T. S. Shenston tr., of 
wh. 20 is fr. Yorkville, S.S.. tow. sup. of 
catechist, care Rev. A. V. Timpany, Rama- 
patam, India; 15 fr. Georgetown, 8. S., tow. 
sup. of nat. pr.; 46 fr. Farlton, 8.S.. for do. ; 
120 fr. Bond St. ch., tow. salary of Ezra Kel- 
ler; 5 fr. Hillsburg, S. S., to be expended in 
care of Rev. J. McLaurin, Ramapatam, In- 
dia; 30 ea. fr. J. L. Beemers, & Ist. ch., 
Brantford, tow. sup. of nat. asst. to either 
Rev. J. McLaurin. or Rev. A. V. Timpany, 
Ramapatam. India. 60; 30 fr. T. S. Shenston 
& wife, for do., 1800. in gold, 2 033 00 
INDIA, $10.00. 
Teloogoo Mission, a friend 10 00 
$10 385 83 
LEGACIES. 
Harrington, Conn., Wm. S. Goodsell, per 
W. Griswold, 
Strykersville, N. Y.. H. B. Rounds, per C. 
Barber, Exr., 


10 419.33 
Donations & Legacies fr. Apr. 1 to Oct. 1, 1871 44 866 77 


do. do. do Nov. 1, 1871 $55,286 10 
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1s72.- 


Tue First Vouume OF THE New SERIES OF THE 


Baptist Mis ssionary Magazine 


eloses with the present number ; but we propose to. ADVANCE, and taake the 
SECOND VOLUME 


atiractive and Peadable as possible. No pains will be to make 
worthy of a place in 


EVERY BAPTIST HOME, 


and alike valuable to the patrons who have long sustained it, and to the youth of our de- 
aomination, who are beginning to take a more active part in the great work which it advo- 
eates. A Circulation of nearly 


EIGHT THOUSAND COPIES MONTHLY 
has been reachafl during the present year; but this, cheering as it is, is by no means as large 

as it must be, to meet the increasing interest in the progress of the gospel among the 
sesiee: who are to be saved and enlightened through our efforts and prayers. Those 
who pray are those who work, and prayer and work are alike inca by the KNOWL 
EDGE OF SUCCESS. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE is indispensable to the missionary life of our churches ; and to 
furnish this in a manner to meet the growing want, will be the constant aim of the 


Baptist Missionary Magazine. 


We again ask our present subscribers to continue their support to this work by their ow 
“subscription, and also to do what they can to induce others to subsoribe and read. Z 
Should one out of every eight, even, of our present subscribers accept the proposition in the 
November Number, viz; ““Any Subscriber remitting. $1 75 for 1872, may receive Two Copies, 
or may send the name of a New Subscriber for the second copy,” ANOTHER THOUSAND would 
at once be added to the list. But we trust that our friends are already salted at work, ang 
will show a much betler result. 


EARLY AND PROMPT ACTION 


is indispensable, and we call the attention of our friends to this subject, that they may 
begin at once to canvass for the Second Volume of the New Series—1872—and respond as 
early as practicable. How many energetic young ren and young women, in every church, 
will take hold of this matter, and see what they can do to secure clubs or single subscrip- 
tions? NOW is your opportunity. 


ty SEE THIRD PAGE OF COVER. #4 
Address 3 
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